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Maine.—A. Soule, Bath. 
_ New-Haspsuire.—N. P. Rogers, Concord ;—Wil- 
liam Wifbur, Dover ;—Leonard Chase, Milford. 

Vexmuont.—Jobn Bement, Meodstuck ;—Rowland 
T. Robinson, North Ferrisburg. 

Massacnuset1s.—Moses Emery, West Newbury j— 
C. Whipple, Newburyport ;— Luther Boutel!l, Groton ; 
W.S. Wilder, Fitchburg ;—J. 'T. Everett, Princethn ; 
J. Church, Springfield ;—Josiah Hayward, Salem ; 
Join Levy, Lowell ;—Josiah V. Marshall, Dorekester; 
and cicinity;—Richard C. French, Fall River; 
Isaac Austin, Nantucket;—Elias Richards, Weys 
mouth ;—B. P. Rice, Worcester ;—Wm. C. Stone, 
Watertown ;—A Bearse, Centreville ;—Israel Perkins, 
Lynn ;—-E. Bird, Taunton ;--B. Freeman, Brewster ; 
R. F. Walleut, Dennis —George O. Harmon, Ha- 
verhill ;-~ Joseph Brown, Andover ;—Joseph Lb, 
Noyes, Georgetown ;—John Clement, Townsend ; 
George W. Benson, Northampton ; Alvan Ward, 
Ashburnham. 

{d7 For a continuation of this list, see the last page 
last column] 
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This roble and self devoted 


that The following 


noble werk in region. candid 


|} testimonials in ber favor are bw a writer in the Utica 
} 
| Daily Times. 
| 
' 


jown cup, and that only on the surface 


Third party verjuice will sour only its 


| Miss Abby Kelley continued and carried out her 
eloquent discoursings on the subject of southern sla- 
| very, at the Court House, on Tuesday evening, with 
jall her previous eloqnence and earnestness 
‘speak of her and her performances mainly, as stri- 
|} king exhibitions of quite unco:mmon powers of very 
| impressive oratory ; which, as such, would not suffer 
iby a comparison with most of the exhibitions which 
lare ever made in that line Ly our male orators, 
|whether forensic, parliamentary, or ecclesiastical ; 
jand she certainly casts into the shade ali her brother 
abolition contemporaries who have preceded her 
here in this quarter of the country. [n very correct 
and polished language, she gives utterance to the 
j overflowings ef a highly vivid imagination; not dis- 





‘tinguished by, but at the same time not unsupported } 


by much semblance of argument, with evident sia- 
lcerity, and great earnestness of mind; set off by a 


{very graceful delivery, admirable gesticulation, and | 
jan expression of emotions on the lineaments of quite | 


a fair, comely face, which we have rarely, if ever, 
lseen surpassed. The passion, or feeling of con- 
j\lemptuous scorn which often beams from it, is al- 
{most inimitable. And for attractive powers, and im- 
| pressive effect upon an audience, she is worth an 


army of the male prosers who have preceded her. | 


| And of all other performers in that line, give,us, by 
fail means, Miss ABBY Ketuey; and we hope that 
the rival jealousy of her competitors will not be the 
imeanr of kecping her out of the field of abolition 


warfare. Truc, she ‘s somewhit ext avagant in} 
{ 


some of her picturesque scenes, and pushes some of 
|her positions rather into the regions of transcenden- 
{talism. But that is an oratorica), as well as a poet- 
lical license, which may well be pardoned, in con- 
isideration of the evident zeal and sincerity with 
which they are maintained. And she in one respect 


| 
jdid Henry Clay great injustice, in mis-stating, for! 
twe believe she did know better, the terms on which | 


ihe had declared himself willing to emancipate the 
| whole of his slaves. We hope she will yet correct 
|that great error before she leaves us, which we be- 
j lieve is not yet; as she is to continue her lectnres 
| another evening, at least; and ‘may we be there 
jagain to see.’ X, 





Miss Assy Keuvey continued, [we were agoing | 


| to say her performances, so graphic and so attractive 
are they,—but that might be too light a mode of 
speaking of them, considering the gravity of the 
| subject, and the serious views with which she gen- 
‘erally treats it;] and we therefore prefer in the plain 
{language of her grave and sincere sect to say, that 
lshe continued on Wednesday and Thursday even- 
lings to proclaim to over-crowded houses the impres- 
\sive utterings of her earnest spirit as it was stirred 
{within her, with unabated force, eloquence, and 
jpower. She had desigaed her Thursday evening’s 
| lecture to have been on the scripture view of slave- 
ry. But after taking notice of a paragraph contain- 
led in this paper of Thursday last, in which she was 
charged witi knowingly mis stating the purport of 
| Mr. Clay’s proffer to manumit his slaves, in her pre- 
vious lecture, and which statement she very fairly 
and candidly retracted, and explained: the address 
jat 
his present at the meeting, and read at large to the 
jaudience: by whum, so far as we could judge by 
external indications, it was by no means unfavorably 
| received, and, we should think, strongly approved.— 
| This interpolation into her desigued discourse led 
her off into a different, and unexpected channel; 


jand after commenting briefly upon some portions of | 


|that address, she struck off into a dissertation upon 
|the subject of liberty in general, and particularly as 
lit is enjoyed and exercised in this country by all 
lclasses, both white and colored. And she pursued 
| her way in this new and unexpected track for two 
}and a half uninterrupted hours, with the force and 
| speed of an ostrich, and with the soaring flight ofan 


| 


|eagle into the empyrean regions of space; and du- 


‘ring ail that time, with the flashing coruseations of | 


i northern light, held the crowded audience in gazing 
jattention to the vivid displays of her varied emana- 
|tions, and the darting rays of her electrical and in- 
jtellectual light. We have in by-gone days listened 
to the oratorical efforts of John Randolph, with his 
terse apothegms, his apt classica! illustrations, and 
|his biting sareasms; to Henry Clay, with his meli- 

fluous tones, and his winning, courteous, and per- 
|suasive demonstrations; and to Rufus King, with 

his grave and serious appeals to the wisdom and in- 
itelligence of his deferential hearers; and we shall 

not make ourselves so ridiculous as to say that Miss 
| Kelley, in that effort of hers, combined the varied 





lexceliences of each, and exceeded the whole of 


them; but we are not alone in saying, that in her 
line, and in her way, no public speaker that we have 
ever heard, could have maintained his own course, 
fand held his audience in fixed attention to her pen- 
cilled delineations of Jight and of shade, to an equal 
| degree of fixedness and of absorption. We say noth- 
| ing of the conclusiveness of her arguinents, although 


oman has done a} 


We | 


large of Mr. Clay was introduced by a friend of | 


| 18 SO Convinced; and, like all good and earnest ad- 


| Vocates, she is sometimes inclined to color matters a 
little too high: te look too charitably upon the cause 
|} and character of his own client, and to undervalue, 
and distort a little, that of her adversary. Her ar- 
gumnentative powers were more fully developed and 
| pat forth this evening, than on any previous occa- 
|sion; and they were of no common order. Her 
; manner is singularly bold and imposing, teaching 
j'as one having authority,” and not, as most of the 
| prosing scribes of the abolition segt hold forth, to 
; ¥eary and impatient andiences. She could not let 
alone Mr. Clay, and fearing perhaps that the cor- 
) rection, or modification she had made the previous 

evening of one of her charges against him, might 
leave him on rather foo good ground ; again placed 
j her heavy hand upon him, and put bin down under 
ithe dark waters of slavery rather lower than she had 
}even Calhoun and his host. And when in her most 
| excited manner she threatened to. flay Mr. Clay 
j alive with her keen dissecting knife, and to hold up 
his ‘sheep clad wolf skin’ for the terror of other 
|‘ prowling wolves, our spirit groaned within us to 
| Witness the stril linzering infirmities of a highly 
| “rought, and ethereal spirit; and we secretly ex- 
; claimed to ourselves, in the classical language of 
jour boyhood, and as does Virgil through the mouth 
| of an admirer of his matchless Queen Dido, 


‘How dwe.l such passions in an angel's breast ?’ 


{ 

_ We much wish that she and Mr. Clay could meet 
}inamicablecombat. We dare say, they would both 
| like each other much better than they now think 
| they should. But what a high joist and tournament 
{would that be; and should it ever ‘come off” how 
we should like to ‘be there to see.” and to report 
}upon it. As it happened, the great Tecumseh killer, 
Richard M, Jubnson, was in the city, and held forth 
to his lucofoco friends the same evening; and oh! 
jwhat a different bill of fare his company must 
have set down to, than did the gratified guests of 
Miss Keliey+ We cannot wish for either of their 
sakes to see these two, but very different sort of ora- 
tors, matched together in any shape or sense; for 
she would very soon use up the intellectual portion of 
hin; and he with his gross tastes, could not be ex- 
pected to appreciate property, either Yhe physical or 
spirttut! materials, which go to constitute her ‘ outer, 
aud her iaver man, c. 





The labors of Miss Kelley were continued and 
brought to a close on Monday evening, in a lecture, 
the main theme of which was to maintain the posi- 
ltion that *the American Church was the main bul- 
wark of American slavery.” Whether she succeed- 
ed in establishing her point, it is not the proper 
office of a mere reporter of the trial perhaps to say. 
| And the court and jury, whom she addressed, gave 

no formal judgment in the case; although there 
| were, now and then, some hardly supressed sonorous 
intimations of what the verdict of that jury might 
have been, had it been formally rendered. We could 
‘have wished that some of the representatives of 
{those churches had been there, to have met her 
; challenge, and turned back the heavy tide of cen- 
| sure for their alleged short comings and delinquen- 
} cies, which she, for two hours in suecession, rolled 
heavily upon them. We wonuid cast no censure 
upon them for their non-attendance, which we doubt 
; hot was dictated by entirely conscientious and pru- 
| dential motives; as was also the course of the lec- 
\torer in her views of the matter. Although, with 
| the exception of perhaps half a dozen persons, it is 
| believed that the entire mass of the members of all 
| the principal charches in Utica, have not thought it 
right or discreet to venture within the sound of her 
voice. And we regret that they have found it nec- 
| essary to deny themselves, at least, an intellectual 
| treat, which every pulpit in Utica (and we have now 
sume excellent ones) Joes not furnish for an every 
day’s report. Miss Kelly might perhaps be par- 
doned for a little more than usual degree of fooling 
on this subject at this time, as she had found every 
church, capable of containing her audience, closed 
| against her and her labor, and their members with- 
drawing themselves carefully from the sound of her 
voice. Althongh in this course, too, we do not, on 
the whole, presume to censure them under the cir- 
cumstances of the case. They could not do other- 
wise, probabiy, without raising dissension ainong 
themselves; and it is really inconvenient and inju- 
rious to have our well finished and furnished 
{churches often frequented by indiscriminate crowds, 
las they would be, if once generally opened toall the 
lagitatmmg discu$sions of the day. But we don’t sce 
| what danger the members of them would expose 
‘themselves to, by venturing to listen to thein when 
| held elsewhere. However, every one’s conscience 
land discretion must be his own guide; and neither 
| side is to be denounced for exercising both as he 
{may choose. But this state of things shows how 
| much Utica needs a public free hall, of sufficient ex- 
| tent to accommodate al! such assemblages as for va- 
| rious purposes are accustomed to convene here. If 
the city are unable now to do it, why can’t some of 
| our hundred or two hundred thousand gentlemen, who 
| have extensive possessions in it, raise a monument 
| to their memory, by erecting such a hall, and devo- 
{ting it forall time to that needful and beneficial 
| purpose ? And would not the name of the Hunting- 
\ton Hull, the Bleecker Hall. the Miller Hall, the Kirk- 
land Hall, the Stocking Hall, the Jackson Hall, and 


lhalf a dozeu other equaily known names in the 





she was not by any means destitate of that solid | monied world, sound as well, and live as long in 
| portion of an orator’s web; of the entire justice of | that way, as does the name of the Astor House in 


jmany of her national and personal applications of 
| her principles ; 
{main scheme of emancipation; but we speak of it 
asa rare sample of high and varied intellectual ef- 
lfort, which it certainly was; equalled by few, and 


| fortune to listen to. It had something to touch upon | 
|the sensitive organs of every age and every class. | 
The aged strained their dim eyes to look upon it; 
the children seemed to wonder from whence came 
jsuch uneartaly sounds; the cultivated wind appear- 
led charmed with her polished periods; and the har- | 
| dy laborer to drink in her gushing outporings of an | 
| earnest spirit, as refreshing waters upon an arid and 
jelnost impervious soil, Thus closed, at nearly 
‘eleven o'clock, the exhibitions of the evening, after 
jthe singing, by Messrs. Bushnell & Hanna, Miss 
' Martineau’s beautiful hymn, ‘The Fraternity of 
Man.’ 
| ‘The room in the Court House was pre-engaged 
lfor Friday evening, fora political meeting. And 
[the walls which had just re-echoed to the musical 
‘notes of Miss Kelley, were then, we suppose, made 
| vocal with the obstreperous discords, and the harsh | 
| jarring tones of some balf dozen locofoco gongs and | 
| bassoons; what a contrast? and we had almost said 
| what a desecration even of their inanimate, sense- 
\less, and unintellectual materials ! 
| Miss Kelley is to hold forth again in the same | 
place this (Saturday) evening, on her scripture views | 
of slavery. We could aimost wish that the place of | 
her meeting conld undergo so:me sort of purifying 
‘course of lustration before she should again enter it. | 
| But, ‘to the pure all things are pure,—and even) 
| there we feel that we may safely leave her. X. 








Our citizens had the treat of Nearing Miss Assy 
Key again at the Court House on Saturday eve- 
ning. She first gave us her scripture views of the 
islavery question, in reply to some queries which 
had been betore put to ber ag to the authorization 
of it; and her explanations of those portions of the 
 Levitical law which seem to sanction it, were very 
‘ingenious, and more satisfactory, than we have any 
where before seen. She thea took up, pretty much 
at large, the subject of the relations which the Uni- 
,ted States held to it in a moral, political, statistical 

and commercial view; in which ehe displayed much 
varied and minute information, in regard to the po- 
litical history of the countfy, and its commercial and 
m inufacturing interests. She fell, we think, into 
| some uraleriai iuislakes, of wuatters of fact, 


she will doubtiess be willing to correct, when she 


wich 


winela ee 


ate oo 


‘| New-York; and equally perpetuate the name and 
or of the easy practicability of ber|the good deed of its liberal founder? We only 


throw it out asa hint for the serious consideration 
of some folks whom we could name, the next time 
they make up their annual inventory, and are cast- 


| surpassed by none which we have ever had the good | ing about how they shali best dispose of their sur- 


plus stocks and interest money. It is only a gentle 
hint upon a matter which perhaps they have not be- 
fore been Incky enough to have come into their 
busy minds; for it will assuredly be a safe and en- 
during investment, much better than Lilinois State 
stocks, and corner lots and mill seats in Michigan 
and Wiskonsan, Will they not think of it a little ? 
And if Miss Appy Kextvey should have been the 
means of bringing about this result, our good city 
will long have occasion to bless her, and her splendid 
and eloquent ludors. But we must now take Jeave 
of her, for she lifis up her mellifluous voice amongst 
us no longer; although long will its fine echoes 
continue to reverberate in our ears, when she is 
gone to charm and to enlighten the other dark places 
in our slavery-stricken land. May she meet with all 
success and the attention which she deserves, and 
receive, which is all that she seeks, a crown of un- 
fading glory for her reward! We perceived, but 
were not surprised at it, that few, if any, of the great 
magnates of the third party political abolitionists in 
this region opened their doors to receive her, or 
even honored her lectures with their presence. ‘I'he 
abolition Governor expectant, we believe, came up 
missing, and even the Oneida Institute attachees did 
not swarm out as usual to the gatherings of their 
brethren in Utica. Why this defection? Ah, she 
did not come to gather votes for the political candi- 
dates, we believe. Hine iia lachryme. 

A word as the objection often made as to the im- 
propriety of women shewing theinselves as public 
speakers to indiscriminate assemblies. And we can 
only say, that when our Maker has seen fit to endow 
any of his created objects with rare and effective 
tools for any service, it would seem as though he had 
intended them to be put to some, and to their appro- 
priate use; and we should as soon expect to see a 
bubbling and gushing fountain of living waters con- 
fined to the narrow recesses of its rocky bed, as to 
see an ever active and stirring fountain of intellectu- 
al spirit changed into a stagnant lake, er confied 
within its original narrow liwits by a little mound of 
frail brick and untempered mortar, laid by the care- 
ful hand of some cunning and prudent conservative 
mason, Itcan’t be done: 

*\Vohen she w iif, Shit wil, j}oeu nay depe nd en't ; 
Aad when she wont, she wont, and there's an end on't. 





BOSTON, FRIDAY, N 


| A Good Hit. 
, When Miss Abby Kelley at her very smart lecture 
on Monday evening, at the Conrt House, was cast- 
ing around for some prominent character whom she 
| wished to personify, as representing the slave inter- 
interest in the American Church and State. respect- 


From the Western Citizen. 


| Slavery and the Methodist Conference. 


| The following petition and memorial were pre- 


sented to the Rock River Conference at its session 
in this city, which brought out the Report which fol- 
’ 

iOWS: 


ively ; she says ‘whom shall I designate to repre- | 


sent the civil and political interest of the States? 


for I wish to give no offence to either of ovr noliti- | 


es! parties? Shall [take John Tyler? No, that 
wont do, for he really represents nobody and no prin- 
chp ;and IT will thererore pass him by, and take 
Henry Clay and John C. Cathoun, who represent 
something.’ The jestness of the hit was so striking 
and palpable, that the whole audience with one ac- 
claim burst into a shout of lond applause. And by 
ithe way, we must do Miss Abby the justice to say, 
that she is no common piece of furniture, and sets 
forth her views onthe subject of slavery, witha 
great degree of force, grace, and earnestness; and 
|whether according with her or not, we see in her 
inculeations no just cause of offence or disgust, to 
jany reasonable, liberal, and irquiring mind. She 
|treats the subject altogether in a moral and religions 
view ; and disc]@ps ail participation or fraterniza- 
tion with. eit, pore’ sbolitionists, with whom she 
is no favorite; and the prominent men of whom, we 
believe, avoid her company, and do not honor her 
‘addresses with their presence. X. 
From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 
} Complaints against the Standard. 
' 

In pursuing the course which my judgment mark- 
‘ed out as best for the general dissemination of anti- 
slavery principles, I have been as irrespective of 
sect or party, as] have of the seattered tribes of 


Israel. One proof that I have succeeded, is, that com- | 


| plaints come from the most opposite quarters. One 
man complains of the severity with which Henry 


To the Members of the Rock River Annual Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The undersigned, members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in said Conference, regard, with 
‘deep mortification, the existence of slavery in our 
jown church, and believe that its continuance is a 
| lasting reproach to our character, and contrary to 
the professions made in our book of discipline. It 
jis to us a painful thought, that the members of 
| Christ’s body, our brethren in the church, are bought 
}and sold, and in other respects treated as the brutes 
(that perish. and our hearts are filled with deep and 
| bitter anguish, when we reflect that these crimes 
jare perpetrated by the professed followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus. 

We, therefore, pray you to take some measures to 
|show to us and the world your abhorrence of this 
isin, and to appoint special seasons of prayer for the 

oppressor and the oppressed, to be observed by the 
ministers and members of our church throughout 
| this Conference. 

{Signed by many members of the Methodist 
church. } 


| Tu the Ministers of Christ composing the Rock River 
| Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopa! 
| Church: 


REVEREND AND BELOVED DRETHREN— 

The undersigned would most respectfully and 
earnestly invite the attention of your body to a sub- 
ject, which, to them, appears intimately connected 
| with the cause of religion, as well as humanity.— 


Clay and Daniel Webster are attacked ; and informs | There are, as you well know, in cur country, more 
ime that he thas no idea of having loco-focoism | than two and a half tillions of our fellow-beings in 


forced down his throat, in the disguise of anti-sla- |a state of bondage. 


In this condition, they are not 


ivery.” Another man complains of ‘ whig tendencies, | only deprived of their social and civil rights and pri- 


t 


| because Governor Seward is abundantly praised for | vileges, but, to a very great extent, are shut out 
the noble anti-slavery work he has done; and be-!| from the knowledge of divine truth. 
| cause whig votes are honorably recorded in favor|stances are, in every respect, undesirable, and, on 


Their circum- 


jof the right of petition, when there are no democrat- the whole, exceedingly unfavorable to securing the 
jic votes to be thus honorably recorded. IT long ago| great end of their earthly existence, viz. a prepa- 


wrote to Mr. O'Sullivan, to inform me whenever 
jhis party did anything which evienced a cordial de- 
jtestation of American slavery, in keeping with the 
free principles they profess. Whenever one of 
their candidates renders as noble service to anti- 
slavery as Governor Seward has done, 


{ 





} ration for a happy eternity. 





[I shall bejunited and solemn testimony against 


It issupposed by many, 
that, to hold our fellow-men in such a condition, is 
sinful in the sight of God, and that the people of 
God ought, therefore, every where, to rid themselves 
from participation in the practice, and to give their 
it We re- 


jglad to inscribe bis name in golden characters,|spectfully and earnestly request an expression of 


|Some have been aggrieved that Jolin Quincy Ad- | 
jams’s administration was shown, in an editorial arti- 
jcle, to have been subservient to the slave power; 
j another complains that John Quincy Adams is al- 


| 


glossed over. A Quaker from Pennsylvania writes, ! 


| ways glorified, anJ his short comings concealed, or | to repentance. 


your views upon this subject. If to enslave our fel- 
low-men is wrong, surely the ambassadors of God 


fought not to keep silence, but, on the contary, to 
| show the people their transgressions, and call them 


If slavery is not wrong, then the 
growing numbers of those in the communion of 


i*T believe it is impossible for thee to see anything | your churches, as well as in other connections, who 


good in the Society to which I belong.’ <A voice 


jreally believe it wrong, need to have their mistake 


from Connecticut cries out, that the Standard is | corrected, and their minds enlightened by the pro- 


la sectarian Quaker paper. 


When I hear these conflicting accusers, I smile, 
jand wish them, one and all, a wider vison. The 
| difficulty is, each one thinks his party attacked, if it 
lis not sustained. 

A correspondent inquires, with friendly anxiety, 
{why [inserted Mr. Slade’s letter so near the elec- 
'tions ? [ could not help being amused at the depth 
of design implied in the question. In good truth, I} 
did not know that the elections occurred in Novem- | 
,ber. inthe papers, | always pass over every thing | 
/headed * whig’ or ‘loco-foco’; and to this day I am| 
|utterly ignorant of the meaning of * That old Coon, 
‘or *Crow, Chapman, crow.’ This may seem incred- 
jible to those eaten up with political zeal; being full 
of party plans themselves, they will not easily be- 
lieve that the whole turmoil which seems to them 
so iinportant, may pass by another mind like the 
buzzing of thes in September. But itis even so; my 
jsin is, that [ forget the elections. I happened to 
i find Mr. Slade’s letter in some exchange paper ; and 
jsupposed many abolitionists would like to know 
| what was his state of mind. I inserted it, without 
‘thinking of any thing but the interest we all feel in 
ithe movements of Adams, Giddings, Slade, &c. not 
as direct anti-slavery efforts, but as collateral aids, 
jin which we all rejoice. 


| A few weeks ago, a friend said tov me, ‘ Luther 
| Bradish is nominated for Governor; and you ought 
{to mention how he stands on anti-slavery.’ [I ac- 
leordingly hunted up Mr. Bradish’s reply to aboli- 
}tionists, and pat in contrast with it his recent pledge 
‘to support Henry Clay. Having a great resistance 
‘to bein bound by tests myself, I left intelligent ab- 
'olitionists to jadge for themselves, from the premises 
presented, Butif any one is curious to know my 


individual opinion, [I will inform him that [ cannot | 


conceive it possible to vote for Luther Bradish, or 
any other man, who sustains Henry Clay, if the soul 
is thoroughly imbued with a detestation of slavery. 

I inquired what stand the democratic candidate 
for Governor bad taken on the subject, and was in- 
}formed that he had taken no stand at all. I there- 
ifore passed him by; perfect impartiality being my 
only object. 
| ‘The whig and democratic parties are both pro- 
|slavery to the core. So far as relates to sympathy 
| for the slave, or respect for Ais rights, they seein to 
me to stand upon a par. So far as relates to the 
rights of the.Vorth, the conduct uf the whigs has 
been far more courageous and noble than that of 
| the opposite party ; witness every vote in Congress 
‘where this question was at issue, Without anal- 
yzing their motives, I an. willing to give them such 
degree of credit as the service demands; but 
would not trust thein with the interests of the slave 
any sooner than | would the party more obviously 
| distinguished by its subservieacy to the South. 

My correspondent informs me, that one of the edi- 
/tors of the Standard has been accused of voting and 
hurraing for Harrison. I answer, that no truthful 
and weil-informed abolitiouist would make this 
jcharge. When Harrison was first nominated for 
the Presidency, Mr. Child’s hopes were excited, be- 
‘cause he knew he had emancipated his slaves, and 
{belonged to an old abolition society. With these 
‘hopes, he attended the first Harrison meeting held 
‘in Northainpton; and made a speech so strongly 
anti-slavery, that the next speaker remarked it was 
‘a pity to have the attention of the meeting drawn 
‘from whig principles ‘to subjects of minor impor- 
{tance.” To which Mr. Child replied, ‘Of major im- 
|portance, not minor.’ Subsequent developments 
{completely disgusted bin with Harrison. He never 
‘attended another meeting, or took any part what- 
'soever in the contagious excitement of the elec- 
‘tion Repeated letters urged Mmm to deliver 
| speeches in the neighboring tuwns, and they came 
}to our door in wagon Joads, with horses decorated 
land banners flying. To all these persuasions he 
| e. 

‘answered, ‘ Harrison has behaved so basely on the 
{subject of abolition, that I will have nothing to do 
| with him.” He never voted for him, and never hur- 
jrared for him. The fact was publicly stated in the 
| Standard over his own signature, a Jong time ago; 
jand if those abolitionists who repeat the misstate- 
ment are not aware of the fact, I can only say, they 
‘ought to inform themselves. 

| With regard to the ‘Liberty Party,’ I have ex- 
| pressed my views ina spirit which I intended to be 
| perfectly kind and courteous. I believe a distinct 
| political anti-slavery organization is shallow in its 
| philosophy, injurious in its tendency, and at variance 
jwith the original purpose and character of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. This last propo- 
sition Is shown plainly enough by various manifes- 
tations of sentiment put forth by men now con- 


| mulgation of the truth on this subject. The diver- 


sity of sentiment on this subject is so great, that 
either the opponents or the advocates of slavery 


| must be essentially wrong. Error on a subject in- 


| volving so many, and so important interests, Is great- 


ly to be deprecated. And to whom shall the com- 
munity look for light and guidance, in the forma- 
‘tion of their opinions on such subjects, but to their 
religious teachers, tho-authorized and accredited ex- 
pounders of moral and religious truth and duty ? 
Such is your influence with the churches to which 
you minister, and such is the influence of those 
churches on the communities around them, that it 
is in your power to do much toward the promotion of 
harmonious and correct sentiments, on this exciting 
and momentous question. We need not then re- 
| mind you, that your responsibilities are co-extensive 
| with the opportunities you enjoy of purifying and 
guiding the sentiments of the public. 

Your memorialists do not think that ministers or 
Christians can evade responsibility on this subject. 
There are thousands around us whose consciences 
| are not satisfied, in saying that slavery is a civil in- 
| stitution, and that Christians and ministers have 
| nothing to do with it. Christians and ministers at 
jthe North are intimately connected in church or- 

ganization and fellowship with ministers and Chris- 
|tians at the South, who are sustaining slavery by 
| their practice, their arguments, and their votes. If 
jslavery is wrong, do we not owe it to our brethren 
at the South to remonstrate against it? By our si- 
jlence, do we not suffer sin in our brethren unre- 
| buked? Do we not neglect to do good as far as 
} possible to all men, by instructing, reproving, or ex- 
horting all we have any intercourse with? If sla- 
very is wrong, it is a heinous sin, and we ought to 
lift up our voice against it. But if itis right, then 
; we ought to rebuke those who are endeavoring to 
| throw odium upon it, and are agitating the public 
| mind by the dissemination of principles which tend 
to its overthrow. Impressed with this view of the 
| subject, we ask you to consider, and act, and ad- 
| vise the multitudes, who are looking to you for di- 
| rection, ir such a manner as the cause of truth and 
the good of man require. 

Signed in behalf of the Illinois Anti-Slavery So- 

| ciety. Executive ComMItTee. 
| 
| T’o the 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


Qxecutive Committee of the Illinois Anti-Sia- 
very Sociely. 

| ‘The Committee, to whom was referred the me- 
{morials of the Hlinois State Anti-Slavery Society 
{and also the memorial of sundry individual members 
| of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Chicago, on 
| the same subject, with instructions to consider and 
| report thereon, beg leave respectfully to 

| Report, That they have carefully read, and with 
| prayerful solicitude considered, the contents of the 
| said memorial; which, being expressed in respectful 
{and courteous language, they deem entitled to re- 
| spectful and courteous attention. But, with all de- 
| ference to the judgment of others, and the pious zeal 
with which they espouse the views of the memorial- 
ists, your Committee are of opinion that it is inex- 
pedient for the Conference to take any action on 
this subject, for the following reasons : 

J. This Conference is not a legislative body, nor 
can we, in accordance with the Constitution and 
economy of our church, make or adopt any rules or 
regulations in any shape affecting the abstract merits 
of the question of slavery. ‘This power, if it belongs 
to the church at all, is vested in the General Con- 
ference. 

2. The General Conference, after prayerful and 
deliberate attention to this subject, at its last ses- 
sion, recommended to the several annual Confer- 
| ences of our church, not to meddle or interfere with 
| the subject of slavery, any further than is provided 
| for in our excellent book of discipline, in which it 
| is declared, that ‘We are as much as ever convinced 
| of the great evil of slavery ? and in which it is made 
| the duty of our preachers to‘ prudently enforce upon 
| our members the necessity of teaching their slaves 
'to read the word of God, and to allow them time to 
| attend upon the public worship of God.’ 

/ 3. Slavery exists in the United States, only be- 
| cause it is provided for by the Constitution and laws 
|of the General and State Governments, and can be 
labolished only by the same means. This, in the 
| view of your Committee, renders its abolition a po- 
| litical question; and to be settled only by the States 
| interested, in a political manner. And it is the de- 
| liberate opinion of your Committee, that this Con- 
| ference, as an ecclesiastical body, his no right or 
| power to interfere with, or adopt measures which, in 
their nature and tendency, have a direct bearing 
‘upon political affairs. As individuals, and as citi- 
| zens of this free and happy republic, we have the 





spicuous in the liberty party, when they undertook to | right to our indivicual opinions ; and, enjoying, as 
i define the character and object of the American| we do, the right of suffrage, we may exercise that 


. soft ’ 
| Anli-Diavery DSucici wees Ullluxicaleu 


‘sy vat 
iby the excitement of elections. 


right at the polls, as we think best. But for eccle- 
siastics, as such, and especially in a body like ours, 


-!the House of Commons. 


|to assume the right of dictating to the State, savors 
|too much of a union of Church and State; against 
‘which, as individuals, and as a body, we stand un- 
_compromisingly opposed. As religivnists, we can 
never agree to any dictation from the State, as to 
our modes of worship, and church economy ; and in 
‘doing to others as we would that they should do 
to us” we cannot assume an attitude of dictation in 
State affairs. 
| 4. One of the memorials submitted to the consid- 
eration of your Committee, requests this Conference 
to ‘appoint special seasons of prayer for the oppres- 
sor and oppressed.’ But your Committee deem this 
unnecessary ; Ist, because it has been our invaria- 
| ble rule to pray for such, from the commencement 
of our religious course; and 2d, because to appoint 
| special seasons for such devotions, in reference to 
slavery, would be to assume a political position, un- 
der the garb of religion, a thing abhorrent to our 
feelings. We should regret, exceedingly, to have 
| the opinion obtain at large, that we forget the slave, 
jor any other class of people enduring such evils, in 
| our approach tothe mercy-seat. But we deem it all- 
‘important to our usefulness to our fellow-men, ‘to 
perform our duty in such a manner as best accords 
| with the peaceful example of our Divine Master and 
his apostles, 

o. When Christand his apostles were upon earth, 
|slavery existed. But in no case do we find them ift- 
jterfering with the subject. The kingdom of Christ 
| was not of this world. The doctrines of the gospel 
}ean reach every class of men, whatever may be their 
domestic relation; and all that we, as preachers of 
jthe gospel, have to do towards them, is to preach 
;Christ and him crucified. This we can do to som 
| purpose, as things now stand; and we are command- 
jed, as Christians and ecclesiastics, to be subject to 


|the powers that be; and though under circum- 
stances it might be lawful for us to wish, or to use 
means to effect, a change inthe form of the civil 
government under which we live, it is deemed high- 
|ly improper to do so as an ecclesiastical body. 

| In view of all which, your Committee respectfully 
recommend the adoption of the following: 

1. Resolved, That it is inexpedient for this Con- 
| fereace to take any action upon the subject of sla- 
very. 

2. Resolved, That the Committee be, and hereby 
are, discharged from further consideration of the 
subject. 

3. Reso!ved, That the Secretary be, and hereby 
is, instructed to furnish the memortalists with copies 
of the foregoing report and resolutions, 

All of which is respectfully submitted : 

A. BRUNSON, Chairnian: 

A true copy, as adopted by the Conference : 

Jxo. T. Mitcueny, Sec’ry R. R. Conf. 

Chicago, Aug. 16, 1842. 


o?°* 








From the Emancipator and Free American. 


Letter of Inquiry. 
Oct. 3, 1842. 

Will bro. Leavitt find out the truth and publish it, 

respecting the following statements made at a mis- 
|sionary concert, by ——- ——, who was on the com- 
| mittee of the Board to which the matter of coloniza- 
tion was referred ? 
1. Do the colenies in the African settlements of 
|the Colonization Society oppose missionary efforts, 
jand assign as a reason, that if the missions succeed, 
| the natives will become as wise as they, and this wil! 
hinder their own objects ? 

2. Do the colonists disown and repudiate the idea 
of being considered themselves as missionaries ? 

3. Do any missiowaries in any of those settle- 
ments, declare that the only way to convert the na- 
(tives is by powder and ball ? 

4. Is it true that on the fence of a mission house, 
there are or were four skulls of natives, shot down 
I believe, by Missionary Brown, or at the time of 
| his great spiritual warfare, and on purpose exposed, 
and allowed there to frighten the natives ? 

Is this last fact attested by one who saw it? 

5. Was there a Southern member on that com- 
mittee favorable to colonization, who, as the docu- 
| ments were read, exclaimed, ‘Is it possible; can 
ithis be colonization ? 





| 





William Slade. 


We invite the particular attention of that portion 
of our anti-Slavery friends who are in favor of polit- 
jical action, to the letter of Hon. Wa. Srape, of 
Vermant, which they wil] find on the first page of 
this paper. Mr. Stave is one of the most zealous 
abolitionists in Congress, and his advice is worthy 
the attention of all shch. 


The above is from the Indiana Register. Would 
the Register recommend abolitionists to follow Mr. 
| Slade’s example as well as his advice? Mr. Slade 

voted for Captain Tyler and the gag rwe. This 
is the zealous abolitionist who is recommended to 
j abolitionists as Counsellor General. Mr. Slade’s 
| sturnach has not been able to digest sound anti-sla- 
| very meat since he swallowed Captain Tyler, aud 
| his recovery is now very doubtful. We fear the ed- 
litors of the Register have not yet recovered from 
ithe effects of the same dose. All we ask of those 
| papers who recommend Mr. Slade’s letter to aboli- 
tionists, is to inform them that the author of the let- 
ter voted for John Tyler, the Virginia slave-breeder, 
and the gag rule—tlie never-to-be forgotten 21st 
rule. Do this, brethren, and we ary satisfied ; but 
if you do not, we shall think you are dishonest, and 
|we are very apt to say what we think; and we do 
‘not want to say hard things, especially of the Reg: 
jister.—Spirit of Liberty. 








From a Correspondent of the Liverpool Mercury. 
George Thompson, the Anti-Corn Law Lecturer. 


When I first became acquainted with Mr. Thomp- 
son, little more than thirteen years ago, he lived at 
a stay-maker’s shop, in Cloth Fair, West Smithfield, 
| London; and well do I recollect cn applied to by 
‘one of the fair occupants of the establishment to ob- 
‘tain Mr. Thompson a situation in an attorney’s of- 
fice, at 18s. per week. He subsequently opened a 
| very small coffee-shop in Ray-street, Clerkenwell ; 
and it was whilst residing in that watch-making and 
| potitical parish, that Mr. Thompson’s extraordinary 
'talents first developed themselves. The Clerken- 
'wellites have long been notorious for their violent 
‘party spirit, and { have frequently been as much 
‘amused and edified by their vestry discussions, as I 

have by the more serious and important debates in 
C Mr. W. H. Bodkin, the 
| Old Bailey barrister, and now the Tory M. P. for 
| Rochester, was originally a furnitare broker in the 
parish, and made his first essay as a public speaker 
in St. James’s Church, Clerkenwell. It so happen- 
led that Mr. Thompson, on one occasion, accidental- 
‘ly attended a meeting of rate-payers, and, after-hav- 
ling attentively listened to the speeches of the then 
great orators of the parish, viz. Messrs. Tindall, 
Pascall, Gregory, Hewitt, Lieut. Col. Coust, &c., he 
ventured to open his mouth, and most effectually cas- 
tigated and silenced the clique. This necesgarily 
aroused the ire of the parish authorities, and Mr. 
Thompson was by their tyranny—tortunately for 
himself and the world—driven from the locality, and 
compelled to seek hi¢ livelihood by the adoption of 
some other profession. I remember meeting! with 
the now celebrated lecturer, and his young wife, in 
Middleton-street, when they were themselves, for 
the sake of economy, actually carrying a portion of 
their household furniture. Mr. Thompson must now 
be about 40 years of age, is above the middie height, 
with an intelligent countenance, a bold, fluent, and 
correct speaker, although self-educated, and is al- 
ways thoroughly conversant with his subjects. It 
is somewhat singular, that Mr. H. C. H. Justine, the 
talented gentleman who was employed to advocate 
the continuance of slavery, and who has recently 
been engaged to deliver lectures in favor of the 
Corn Laws, was, and | believe still is, a most inti- 
mate acquaintance of Mr. Thompson. 
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General Circulation.’ 


Slavery. 


The upholders of slavery in America—of the! 
atrocities of which system I shall not write one | 
word for which I have not ample proof and war- | 
rant—imay be divided into three great classes. 

The first, are those more moderate and rational | 
owners of human cattle, who have come into the} 
possession of them as so many coins in their trading | 
capital, but who admit the frightful nature of the | 
institution in the abstract, and perceive the dangers 
of society with which it is fraught: dangers, which | 
however distant they may be, or howsoever tardy in| 
their coming on, are as certain to fal! upon its guilty | 
head, as ts the Day of Judgment. | 

The second, consists of all those owners, breed- | 
ers, users, buyers and sellers of slaves, who will, | 
until the bloody chapter has a bloody end, own,) 
breed, use, buy and sel! them at all hazards ; who} 
doggedly deny the horrors of the system, in the | 
teeth of auch a mass of evidence as never was) 
brought to bear on any other subject, and to which | 
the experience of every day contributes its immense 
amount; who would at this or any other moment, 
giadly involve America in a war, civil or foreign, | 
provided it had for its sole end and object the asser- | 
tion of their right to perpetuate slavery, and to ned 
and torture slaves, unqoestioned by any human au- 
thority, and unassailed by any human power; who, | 
when they speak of freedom, mean the freedom to | 
oppress their kind, and to be savage, rnerciless, and 
cruel; and of whom every man on his ground, in| 
republican America, is a more exacting, and sterner, | 
and Jess responsible despot, than the Caliph Haroun 
Alraschid in his angry robe of scarlet. 

The third, and not the least numerous or influen- 
tial, is composed of all that delicate gentility which 
cannot bear a superior, and cannot brook an equal ; 
of that class whose republicanism means, *T will 
not tolerate a man above me: and of those below, 
none must approach too near; whose pride, in a 
land where voluntary servitude is shunned as a dis- | 

grace, must be ministered to by slaves; and whose} 
inalienable rights can only bave their growth in ne- 
gro wrongs. ' 

It has been sometimes urged that, in the unavail- 

ing efforts which have been made to advance the 
cause of Human Freedom in the republic of Ameri- 
ca, (strange cause for history to treat of !) sufficient 
regard has not been had to the existence of the first | 
class of persons; and it has been contended that) 
they are hardly used, in being confounded with the | 
second. This is, no doubt, the case ; noble instances | 
of pecuniary and personal sacrifice have already 
had their growth among them; and it is much to be 
regretted that the galf between them and the advo- 
cates of emancipation should have been widened and | 
deepened by any means: the rather, as there are, 
beyond dispute, among these slave-owners, many 
kind masters, who are tender inthe exercise of their 
unnatural power. Still it is to be feared that this 
injustice is inseparable from the state of things 
with which humanity and truth are called upon to 
deal. Slavery is not a whit more endurable because 
some hearts are to be found which can partially re- 
sist its hardening influences; nor can the indignant 
tide of honest wrath stand still, because in its on- 
ward course it overwhelms a few who are compara- 
tively innocent, among a host of guilty. 

The ground most commonly taken, by these bet- 
ter men among the advocates of slavery, is this: ‘It 
is a bad system; and for inyself 1 would willingly 
get rid of it, if IT could; most willingly. But it is 
not so bad as you in England take it to be. You 
are deceived by the representations of the emanci- 
pationists. The greater part of my slaves are much 
ettached to me. You will say that I do allow 
them to be severely treated ; but I will put it toyou 
whether you believe that it can be a general prac- 
tice to treet them inhumanly, when it would impair 
their value, and would be obviously against the in- 
terests of their masters.’ 

Is it the interest of aay man to steal, to game, to 
waste his health and mental faculties by drunken- 
ness, to lie, forsweur himself, indulge hatred, seek 
revenge, or doiurder? No, A!) these are roads 
torvin. And why, then, do men tread them? Be- 
cause such inclinations are among the vicious qual- 
ities of mankind. Blot out, ye friends of slavery, 
from the catalogue of human passions, brutal lust, 
cruelty, and the abuse of irresponsible power, (of all 
earthly temptations the most difficult to be resisted,) 
and when ye have done so, and not before, we will 
inquire whether it be the interest of a master to lash 
and maim the slaves, over whoge lives and Jimbs he 
has an absolute control. 

But again: this class, together with the last one 
I have named, the miserable aristocracy spawned of 
a faise republic, lift up their voices and exclaim, 
‘Public opinion is all sufficient to prevent such cru- 
elty as you denounce.” Public opinion! Why, pub- | 
lic opinion in the slave States is slavery, is it not? 
Public opinion, in the slave States, has delivered the 
slaves over to the gentle mercies of their masters. 
Publiic opinion has made the laws, and denied them 
legislative protection. Public opinion has knotted 
the lash, heated the branding-iron, loaded the rifle, 
and shielded the murderer. Public opinion threat- 
ens the wbolitionist with death, if he ventures to 
the South; and drags him wth a repe about his 
middle, in broad, unblushing noon, through the first 
city in the East. Public opinion has, within a few 
years, burned a slave alive at a slow fire in the city 
of St. Louis; and public opinion has to this day 
maintained upon the bench that estimable Judge 
who charged the jury, impanelled there to try his 
«nurderers, that their most horrid deed was an act of 
public opinion, and being so, must not be punished 
by the laws the public sentiment had made. Public 
opinion hailed this doctrine with a how! of wild 
applause, and set the prisoners free, to walk the 
city, men of mark, and influence, and station, as 
they had been before. 

Public opinion! what class of men have an im- 
mense preponderance over the rest of the commu- 
nity, in their power of representing public opinion 
in the legislature ? The slave-owners, 

They send from their twelve States one hundred 
members, while the fourteen free States, with a free 
population nearly double, return but a hundred and 
forty-two. Before whom do the presidentia! candi- | 
dates bow down the most hambly, on whom do they 
fawn the most fondly, and for whose tastes do they 
cater the most assiduously in their servile protesta- 
tions! The slave-owners, always, 

Public opinion! hear the public opinion of the 
free South, as expressed by its own members in the 
House of Representatives at Washingtoa. ‘I have 
a great respect for the Chair, qaoth North-Carolina, 
‘1 have a great respect for the Chair as an officer of 
the House, and a great respect for him personally ; 
nothing but that respect prevents me from rushing 
to the table and tearing that petition which has just 
been presented for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, to pieces..—‘I warn the abo- 
litionist,” says South Carotina, ‘ignorant, infuriated 
barbarians as they are, that if chance shall throw 
any of them into our hands, ke may expect a felon’s 
death.’—‘ Let an abolitionist come within the bor- 
ders of South-Carolina,’ cries a third; mild Caroli- 
na’s colleague; ‘and if we can catch him, we will 
try him, and notwithstanding the tuterference of all 
the governments on earth, including the Federal | 
governinent, we will HaN@ hii.’ 

Public opinion has made this law. It has declared 














that in Washington, in that city which takes its 
name from the father of American liberty, any jus- 
tice of the peace may bind with fetters any negro 
passing down the street, and thrust him into jail:} 
no offence on the black man’s part is necessary. The | 
justice says, ‘1 choose to think this man a runaway ? 
and Jocks him up Public opinion impowers the 
man of law, when this is done, to advertise the negro 
in the newspapers, warning his owner to come and 
claim him, or he will be sold to pay the jail fees. 
But supposing he is a free black, and has no owner, 
it may naturally be presumed that he is set at lib- 
erty. No: HE IS SOLD TO RECOMPENSE HIS JAI- 
Lor. This has been done again, and again, and 
again. He has no means of proving his freedom; 
has no adviser, messenger, or assistance of any sort 
or kind; no investigation into his case is made, or 
inquiry instituted. He, a free man, who may have 
served for years, and bought his liberty, is thrown 
into jail on no process, for no crime, and on no pre- 
tence of crime: and is sold to pay the jail fees. 
This seems incredible, even of America, but it is the 
jaw. 

Public opinion is deferred to, in such cases as the 
following, which is headed .n the newspapers— 

‘ Enteresting Law-Case. 


* An interesting case is now on trial in the Supreme 
Court, arising out of Ure following facts. A gentle- 
man residing in Maryland had allowed a pair of his 
slaves substantial though not legal freedom for seve- 
ral years, While thas living, + daughter was boru to 
them, who grew up ie the same liberty until she mar- 
ried a free negro, and went with iim to reside in 
Pennsylvania. They had several ctuldren, aad lived 
unmolested until the original owner died, when h 
heir atiempted to regain them; but the magistrate b 





fore whom they were brought, decided that he bh 


ho jurisdiction in the case. : 
man and ker children inthe night, and earried them to 
Maryland.’ 


‘Cash for negroes.’ ‘cash for negroes, ‘cash for 
negroes,’ is the heading of advertisements in great 
capitals down the long columns of the crowded 
journals. Wood cuts of a runaway negro with 
manacied hands, crouching beneath a bluff pursuer 
in top boots, who having caught him, grasps him by 
the throat, agreeably diversify the pleasant text. 
The leading article protests against ‘that abomina- 
ble and hellish doctrine of abolition, which is repug- 
nant alike to every law of God and nature” The 
delicate mamma, who smiles her acquiescence in 
this sprightiy wrighting as she reads the paper in 
her cool piazza, quiets her young child who clings 


about her skirts, by promising the boy ‘a whip to} 
But the negroes, little | 


beat the little niggers with. ; 
and big, are ‘protected by public opinion 

Let us try this public opinion by another test, 
which is important in three points of view; first, as 
showing how desperately timid of the public opinion 
slave-owners are, in their delicate descriptions of 
fugitive slaves in widely circulated newspapers ; 


19 Court-street, November 4, 1242. 

To the Editor of the Courier : 

Sir—I notice in your paper of this morning, the 
following paragraph :+ 

‘It ix suid that Mr. Gray—who constitutionally ean 
do what he will with his own, has declared that if 
Latimer will not passively return with him to Vir- 
ginia, he, Latimer, SHALL BE KILLED BY INCHES.’ 


.I am authorized and requested by Mr. Gray, to 
say that the above assertion is a base and malicious 
falsehood, nothing of the kind having been uttered 
by him. It is the invention of some friend of liberty 
of speech to its fullest extent. 

Your obedient servant, 


E. G. AUSTIN. 


To the Editor of the Courier: 

The communication in your Saturday’s paper, over 
the signature of E.G. Austin, denying that Gray 
ever made the declaration in regard to Latimer at- 
tributed to him in your paper of the preceding day, 
and pronouncing your assertion to be a base and 





secondly, as showing how perfectly contented the 
slaves are, and how very seldom they run away; 


thirdly, as exhibiting their entire freedom from scar, | 


or blemish, or any mark of cool infliction, as their 
pictures are drawn, not by lying abolitionists, but 
by thhir own truthful masters. 

The following are a few specimens of the adver- 
tisements in the public pspers. It is only four 
years since the oldest among them appeared; und 
o,hers of the saine nature continue to be published 
every day, in choals. 


{Here follows a string of some fifty advertisements | 


of runaway slaves, each deseribed by some mark of 
barbarous torture; but our readers are too familiar 
with such specimens of Southern brutality to need 
a reiteration of the description.) 


While upon the subject of ears, | may observe 
that a distinguished abolitionist in New-York once 
received a negroe’s ear which had been cut off close 
to the head, in a general post letter. It was for- 
warded by the free and independent gentieman who 
had caused it to be amputated, with a polite request 
that he would place the specimen in his ‘collection. 

I could enlarge this catulogue with broken arms, 
and broken legs, and gashed flesh, abd missing teeth, 
and lacerated backs, and bites of dogs, and brands 
of red-hot irons innumerable: but as my readers 
will be sufficiently sickened and repelled already, I 
wil] turn to another branch of the subject. 

These advertisements, of which a similar collec- 
tion might be made for every vear, and month, and 


week, and day; and which are colloy read in fami- | 
lies as things of course, and as a part of the cur- | 


rent news and small-talk ; will serve to show how 


very much the slaves profit by public opinion, and | 


how tender it is in their behalf. But it may be 
worth while to inquire how the slave-owners, and 
the class of society to which great numbers of them 
belong, defer to public opinion in their conduct, 
not to their slaves, but to each other: how they 
are accustomed to restrain their passions; what 
their bearing is among themselves; whether they 
are fierce or gentle; whether their social customs 
be brutal, sanguinary, or bear the impress of civili- 
zation and refinement. 

That we may have no partial evidence from ab- 
abolitionists in this inquiry, either, I will once 
more turn to their newspapers, and I will confine 
myself, this time, to selections from paragraphs 
which appeared from day to day, during my visit to 
America, and which refer to occurrences happening 
while I was there. 

These cases did not occur, it will be seen, in ter- 
ritory actually belonging to legalized slave States, 
though most, and those the very worst among them, 
did as their counterparts constantly do; but the po- 
sition of the scenes of action in reference to places 
immediately at hand, where slavery is the law ; and 
the strong resemblance between that class of out- 
rages and the rest, leads to the just presumption that 
the character of the parties concerned was formed 
in slave districts, anc brutalized by slave cgstoms. 


[A number of duels and othar personal rencontres 
which occurred both between private individuals and 
high officials, in public streets and legislative hall., 
are here given, to illustrate the writer's position.] 


If the reader will picture to himself the kind of 
Board of Honor which amicably adjusted the differ- 
ence between these two little boys, who in any oth- 
er part of the world would have been amicably ad- 
justed on two porter’s backs and soundly flogged 
with birchen rods, he will be possessed, ‘no doubt, 
with as strong a sense of its ludicrous character, as 
that which sets me laughing whenever ‘ite image 
rises up before me. 

Now, I appeal to évery human mind, imbued 
with the commonest of common sense, and the com- 
monest of common humanity; to all dispassionate, 
reasoning creatures, of any shade of opinion; and 
ask, with these revolting evidences of the state of 
society which exists in and about ‘the slave districts 
of America before them, can'they have a doubt of 
the real condition of the slave, or can they fora 
moment make a compromise between the institution 
or any of its flagrant fearful features, and their own 
just consciences? Will they say of any tale of cru- 
elty and horror, however aggravated in degree, that 
it is improbable, when they can turn to the public 
prints, and, running, read such signs as these, laid 
before them by the men who rule the slaves; in 
their own acts and under their own hands ? 

Do we not know that the worst deformity and ug- 


liness of slavery are at once the cause and the effect | 


of the reckless license taken by these freeborn out- 
laws ? 

Do we not know that the man that has been born and 
bred among its wrongs; who has seen, in his child- 
hood, husbands obliged at the word of command to 
flog their wives; women, indecently compelled to 
hold up their own garments that men might lay the 
heavier stripes upon their legs, driven and harried 
by brutal overseers in their tine of travail, and be- 
coming mothers on the field of toil, under the very 


lash itself; who has read in youth, and seen his vir- | 
gin sisters read, descriptions of runaway men ane | 


women, and their disfigured persons, which could not 
be published elsewhere, of so much stock upon a 


farm, or at a show of beasts ;—do we not know that 


that man, whenever his wrath is kindled up, will be ! 


a brutalsavage? Do we not know that as he is a 
coward in his domestic life, stalking among his 
shrinking men and women slaves, armed with his 
heavy whip, so he will be a coward out of doors, 
an | carrying cowards’ weapons hidden in his breast, 
will shoot men down and stab them when he quar- 
rels? And if our reason cid not teach us this and 
much beyond; if we were such idiots as to close 
our eyes to that fine mode of training which rears 
up such men; should we not know that they who 
among their equals stab and pistol in the legislative 
halls, and in the counting-house, and on the market- 
place, and in ali the elsewhere peaceful pursuits of 
life, must be to their dependants, even though they 
were free servants, so many merciless and unrelent- 
ing tyrants ? 

What! shall we declaim against the ignorant 
peasantry, of freland and mince the matter when 
these American taskmasters are in question? Shall 
we cry shame on the brutality of those who ham- 
string cattle; and spare the lights of Freedom upon 
earth who notch the tears of men and women, cut 
pleasant posies in the shrinking flesh, learn to write 
with pens of red hot iron on the luman face, rack 
their poetic fancies for liveries and mu.ilation which 
their slaves shall wear for Jife and carry to the grave, 
break living limbs as did the soldiery who mocked 
and slew the Saviour of the world, and set defence- 
less creatures up for targets! 

Shall we whimper over legends of the tortures 
practised on each other by the Pagan Indians, and 
smile upon the cruelties of Christian men! Shall 
we, so long as these things last, exult above the 
scattered remnants of that stately race, and triumph 
in the quiet enjoyment of their broad possessions ? 
Rather, for me, restore the forest and the Indian vil- 
lage; in lieu of stars and stripes, let some poor 
feather flutter in the breeze; replace the streets and 
squares by wigwams; and though the death-song of 
a hundred haughty warriors fill the air, it will be imu- 
sic to the shriek of one unhappy slave. 

On one theme, which is commonly before our 
eyes, and in respect of which our national character 
is changing fast, let the plain truth be spoken, and 
let us not, like dastards, beat about the bush by 
hinting at the Spaniard and the fierce Italian. When 
knives are drawn by Englishmen in conflict, let it 
be said and known: * We owe this change to Re- 
publican Slavery. ‘These are the weapons of Free- 
dom. With sharp points and edges such as these, 
Liberty in America doth hew and hack her slaves; 
or, failing that pursuit, her sons devote them toa 
better use, and turn them on each other.’ 


The eminent historian, James Graham. died lately 
at Paris. He had, just before his death, completed 
a work on American slavery. 


>| cure his liberty. 


malicious falsehood, demands from me the following 
| statement. 
After Latimer had been brought before Judge 
| Story, Mr. Austin, in conversation, said to me, that 
Latiiner had declared the proceedings in his case to 
| have been instituted without his wish, and that he 
|had not authorized or desired any one to act for 
‘him therein. A daily paper had also stated that 
| Latimer wished to return to Norfolk with Gray. Be- 
| lieving both these matters to be untrue, I went im- 
mediately to the jail to ascertain the facts froin Lat- 
|imer himself. Upon seeing him, I said, ‘Well, Lat- 
imer, [ understand you say you have not employed 
/us to commence legal proceedings in your behalf, 
\and do not wish us to continue them, Latimer re- 
| plied with great eagerness, ‘Oh no! do not believe 
lit, I have never told any one so,I wish you to go on, 
} 1 wish you to do every thing you can to save me!’ 
| Latimer then went on to state, that on the day of 
| his arrest, he sent the two gentlemen who had duly 
{called on us, (Merrill and Ellis) to engage our ser- 
| vices as his counsel, with instructions to us to take 
, all necessary steps to provide for his safety and pro- 
| Tasked Latimer if he ever expressed to Gray, or 
| any one else, a willingness to go back to Norfolk. 
| He said,‘ No, never; | would rather die than go 
| back. Gray has just been here, trying to get me to 
| say that I will go back willingly. I turned my back 
jon him, and would net speak to him. He said if I 
} would go back peaceably, there should be no more 
| trouble—he would take me out of jail, and use me 
|well. I then turned towards him, and said, ‘Mr. 
Gray, when you get me back to Norfolk, you may 
kill me.’ Gray, setting his teeth together, answer- 
led, *No, 1 won't kill you, I'll load you with chains, 
I'll make you follow me night and day through the 
streets, with a ball chained to each foot, as an ex- 
ample,—J’i) kill you by inches!’ 

When Latimer pronounced these words, his hor- 
ror-struck look, as if the image of future tortures 
arose before him, the tones of his voice, and every 
motion of his body, proclaimed that he spoke the 
truth, 

On Friday afternoon last, previous, you will ob- 
serve, to the publication of Saturday, in another con- 
versation with Mr. Austin, wherein he complained 
of Mr. Sewa!l’s making a false statement of this mat- 
ter in Faneuil Hall, | related tohim the substance 
of the above conversation with Latimer, to which he 
replied, ‘that cannot be true, for Gray says he could | 
get nothing out of Latimer’—wtich confirms at least 
a part of Latimer’s story. 

To-day I visited Latimer agai, and having named 
to him Gray’s denial, he re-assured me that all his 
statements as herein given are ‘rue, and he desired 
me to say to you, and to the public, and in his be- 
half, and at his request, I do now say that these facts 
are not ‘a base and malicious faisehood, but TRUTH. 

In regard to the concluding sentence of Mr. Aus- 
tin’s communication— It’ (the assertion contained 
in your paragraph) ‘is the invertion of some friend 
of liberty of speech to its fullest extent,’ although 
this was published after the conversation of Friday, 
and after Mr. Austin knew the facts to have been 
made public through ine, yet, as | am inclined to be- 
lieve it merely a rhetorical flourish of the City At- 
torney’s, not intended to have any great point of 
meaning, [ shall pass it without remark. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
AMOS B. MERRILL. 
10 Court-street--Nov. 7. 





To the Editor of the Courier : 


It is one of the just provisions in the laws of this 
Counmmonuwealth, that ministers of the gospel shall 
have it in their power to visit those who are in 
prison, and do what they can to give them instruc- 
tion and guidance. The poorest felon may thus be 
visited. But what we grant to the felon, we deny 
to the slave. And is it true that a fellow-man may 
be bound as a brute beast, and when he flies from 
oppression he is to be seized by our own police, the 
iron doors of our jails to be bolted upon him, and 
that while thus imprisoned he is to be denied even 
those common privileges which are granted to our 
most abandoned criminals ? 

This is a fact somewhat worthy of note. No min- 
ister of the gospel is permitted to visit the unfortu- 
nate Latimer, now in the Leverett-street jail. The 
minister inay go on his errand of mercy, but he will 
go in vain, for he will find that admittance is posi- 
tively denied. Notwithstanding the provision in 
jour Revised States which applies to all in solitary 
confinement, we are told that it docs not apply to 
the slave. 

Can it be true that there are those in New-Eng- 
land who would not only aid the oppressor, but 
crush the oppressed ? 

We hear somewhat of the ‘happiness’ of slaves. 
But what if a slave is not‘happy 2? What if he 
feels degraded in unrighteous servitude ? What if} 
he looks upon his master, not to give him a blow, | 
but simply to fly—what then? He flies over the. 
| soil trod by the patriots, but his master pursues.— 
He flies to the land hallowed by the memory of the 
pilgrims, but his master is still behind. He almost 
;reaches that noble monument on the battle-field, 
| which speaks with one voice to the freeman and the 
| slave, but alas, the hand of his pursuer is upon him, 





j and he cannot be free. He looks imploringly to the 
| Commonwealth, aad she—opens her jail ; and when 
the poor man lies there in his dungeon, the minister 
of the gospe! (who cau visit the profligate, the thief, 
and the murderer) is forbidden to come here. 
Servant of Christ, go to that cell, and ask for ad- 
mittance ; and when you hear that stern NO, medi- 
tate upon the condition of that poor creature, who 
will soon, probably, be dragged back to a bondage 
worse even than this—nay, worse than death ! 


R. C. W. 





From the Bostou Courier. | 





Tur. Case or Latimer. The resolutions adopt- | 
led at the Faneuil Hall meeting, on Sunday even- 

; Ibg, were sent to us on Monday for publication, but | 
i have been unaveidably excluded wll to-day, by a) 
| mass of other matter, which claimed precedence. | 
Their publication has not been postponed from any 

objection to their tone or mode of expression; for 

| though we might, had we been called upon to pre- 

pare them, have presented the sentiment in lan- 

guage somewhat different, we are not disposed to 
| deprive any respectable portion of our fellow-citi- 
| zens of the privilege of addressing the people or the | 
| government in such words and phrases as may seein | 
| to them most suitable to convey their meaning. 

We are not surprised at the sympathy which is 
felt, all but universally, for the unhappy Latimer. 
He will, unquestionably, be given up to his owners. 
We do not see how the Court can do otherwise, 
| without violating the Constitution., And what a 
prospect lies before him! It is said that Mr. Gray, 
—who, constitutionally, can do what he wi!l with his 
own,—has deciared that if Latimer will not passive- 
ly return with him to Virginia, he (Latimer) sHaLe 
BE KILLED BY INCHES. Such a threat can easily be 
executed in Virginia. The power exists, and only 
needs the demoniac spirit to call up its energy. 

If the statement nade in our paper yesterday by 
R. C. W. be true—and we would hazard our life 
upon the veracity of that witness—it presents a case 
of severity unheard of in the history of Massachu- 
setts. What reason can be given, why a benevo- 
lent minister of the gospel should be denied admit- 
tance to the prison of the slave? We can conceive 
no apology whatever, for such an act of petty despo- 
tism—an act most emphatically illustrative of the 
policy which rules in the slaveholding States. 








From the Essex County Washingtonian. 

Case or Latimer, THE Stave. The past week 
has been one of nosmall excitement iu Lynn, grow- 
ing out of this cruel affair. While we are writing, 
we suppose the process is going on which declares 
achild of God Almighty to be a brute beast, and 
dooms him a helpless victim to the power of one 








inches?” A case like this brings vividly home to 
us the true nature of American slavery, and an- 
swers the question, * What has the North to do with 
slavery? It has this to do, that its soil is a field 
where the liberty of a human being is hunted down 
and loaded with chains,—that its prisons are places 
of confinement for those innocent of ali crime, save 
a love of that freedom which our fathers bled for,-- 
and that its civil officers are the servants of those 
who buy and sel] jiuman flesh and bones, and who 
live and luxuriate on the unpaid toil of men, whom 
they rob of the ‘rights’ which their own Constitu- 
tion proclaims ‘inalienable! How much longer 
can we tolerate to be so disgraced, and steeped in 
infamy to the lips? How much longer can the pre- 
text of ‘Constitution and law’ act as a salvo to our 
consciences? Wili God accept such a pretext for 
violating His own fundamental Jaws? *Do to oth- 
ers as you would be done by ’—is not that His law un- 
repealed—unrepealable? Who of us would be en- 


slaved? Who of us, then, can rightly enslave 
arother? Here is the point that pricks, the noose 


that strangles us. Not one of as but shrinks with 
abhorrence from being made a slave. Yet we make 
slaves of others, thus flouting God omnipbtent, and 
offer for justification an accursed law forged by 
men’s selfishness and horrible injustice! | What 
shall we do? We cannot now specify. But we 
say,as men fearing God, and reverencing Christ’s 
commandments, we ought to do any thing, and scout 
all hazards, rather than have any part or lot ih put- 
ting chains on a brother’s limbs! Do we not de- 
serve to have this ‘chivalrous msn’ come hither and 
spit in our faces on our own soil, and insolently de- 
mand of our magistrates and officers to obey his in- 
fernal will in reducing a citizen anew to the bond- 
age he had just escaped ? We have borne this inso- 
Jence long. We have been trod on, and snubbed, 
and bullied. 
arrogant tyranny. We have made war and peace— 
have made and unmade tariffs—according as slave- 
ry chose. We have flung away the right of peti- | 
tion. We have consented to forbear saying our 
souls were our own. We have sent, year after year, 
to Congress, a set of cowards, who were called 
* dough-faces’ to their beards, and took it all meek- 
ly. After doing all this, what else do we merit, save 
just this last intolerable infamy inflicted within 
sight of Faneuil Hall and Bunker’s Hill. But we 
have no words to tell what we feel. God will speak 
ere long, and then we must hear. Is he not speak- 
ing even now? This universal distress, and pover- 
ty, and derangemert, at a time when God’s earth 
pours forth abundantly, and health breathes in ev- 
ery breeze, and peace smiles on our whole wide 
land—what means it? Does it not mean to rebuke 
those, who, with freedom and human rights on their 
lips, yet oppress the poor and the helpless? We 
pretend not to fathom his providence, but we cannot 
help thinking. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 








The Case of Latimer.--Judge Shaw. 
To the Editor of the Liberator : 


As it seems to me tht it is no more than just to 
hear both sides, | beg leave tu submit to you a few 
remarks suggested by the editorial] in Jast week’s 
a upon the subject at the head of this arti- 
cle. 

In the editorial] alluded to, very severe censures 
are administered to Chief Justice Shaw, ou account | 
of the decision made by him in Latimer’s case. It} 
is not suggested that the decision was illegal, but 
that it was inhuman, atheistical in the principles it 
involved, and against natural right. All this I ad- 
mit—and that itis greatiy to be deplored that the 
free State of Massachusetts should have bound her- 
self by a compact (not binding, however, in morals) | 
to restore fugitive slaves, and thus trample on the 
rights of man. [ agree further, that it is high time 
that that immoral and unrighteous compact was dis- 
solved ; and until that can be done, that we ought 
to go to the utmost extent of our legislative power, 














We have obeyed the requisitions of | friend. 





sist that man shall act according to cur judgments 
rather than their own, and unchristian to class with 
slaveholders and slave-traders, one of the best men 
in the community, simply for not doing what he had 
no power to do, either as a inan or as a magistrate. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


Nov. 6th, 1842. 


REMARKS. 

In the absence of Mr. Garrison, a friend volunteers 
a few remarks on the above, thanking the w riter for 
rising at least so far above the besotted community 
about him as to think there 7s something higher than 
man’s law—and so far also above the profession we 
suspect him to be in, as to dare to separate justice and 
the statute book, and not swallow the latter with his 
eves closed 

F Our friend admits the decision of the Chief Justice, 


though legal, to be ‘inhuman, atheistical, and, ia the 





principles itinvolves, agains tnatural right.’ He grants 
that the state of the law which required it is ‘ inhu- 
man, atrocious and diabolical.” He agrees that the 
compact or Constitution under which it was made, is 
inhuman, 


‘immoral, and unrighteous, atheistical, 


abominuble, and ougit to be dissolved.’ 
He then blames us for severe censure of Judge Shaw. 


We presume the Chief Justice would have little to 
So black do we | 


choose between us and his champion. 
deem the fact that Massachusetts should be hunting: | 
ground for men—that her bench of Judges should | 
vail her high sovereignty before slave law, that no 


language is strong enough for our indignation ; but we | 
cannot hope to find a more scorching rebuke than our | 
correspondent has administered in the character of a 


Our correspondent goes on to ask why Judge Shaw | 


should resiga his office. If making ‘inhuman and | 


| atheistical decisions'—if being party to ‘diabolical | 


and abominable compacts,’ be the appropriate busi- | 
ness and place of an honest man and a Christian—if | 
such an office can be innocently assumed for a) 
means of ‘dving good,’ why then Jet him sit, and 


for all our wish to remove him, Eternum que sedcbit. | 


In one thing our correspondent is much mistaken, 
and that is, that we shall not dispute that the Judge's | 
We deny | 


It is a mistake to suppose | 


view of his legal authority was correct. 
the Judge's law utterly. 
that he was asked to fiee Latimer. 
simply to allow him, under the Massaclinsetts statute | 
he law of the | 
j 
| 
| 


He was asked } 
of 1837, atrial by jury. He refused. 
United States vests no authority, in regard to fugi- 
tive slaves, in any department or officer of the U.! 
States government If it does, show us the clause. 
The act of 1793 is unconstitutional, and a usurpation. 
The arguinents of Judge Jay, J. C. Alvord, and Chan- 
cellor Walworth, settle this, in our minds, beyond dis- | 
pute. It Judge Shaw had had one tenth part as much 
love of liberty as he has knowledge of law, he would 
have to decide it, without submitting to the illogical 
and presumptuous dicia of the case of Prigg and Penn- 
sylvania. Who supposes that decision would ever 
have been made, could the twelve Judges of England 
have filled (though the whole bench would lave 
been too small for any one of them) the places of our 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the U. States. 

Our complaint against Chief Justice Shaw is, that 
when Liberty lay bleeding—when the overbering 
insolence of the Slave Power had thrown down, in 
the usurped name of the Consittution, all the bulwarks 
of individual freedom, he betrayed, without an effort, 
against law, the honor of Massachusetts. 

From the battle-fields of liberty in every age— 
from martyrs at the stake and on the scaffold—from 
the graves of the Puritans, there came a voice which 





as a State, to throw impediments in the way of slave- 
holders and their minions, who would make our soil | 
a hunting-ground for men. | 

But, admitting all this to be true, [ presume it} 
cannot be denied to be equally true, that, by the} 
Constitution of the U.S. the slaveholder has a legal 
right to pursue and capture, if he can, his enslaved 
brother, who has fled from his oppressions to the 
free States, as toa city of refuge. The compact 
may be void in morals—is so, It may be atheisti- 
cal, inhuman—abominable—and is so. Neverthe- 
less, it is a fact that, by the compact, the legal right 
in question is granted. 

Now, apply this to Latimer’s case. He is brought 
before Chief Justice Shaw, not as aman, a Christian, 
a philanthropist, an abolitionist, but as a chief=jus- 
lice. 
but to Lemuel Shaw, as Chief Justice of Massachu- 
setts, is an appeal made to emancipate Latimer from 
slavery. And he does not doit. Why? The an- 
swer is plain: because he had no power to do it. 
Every body knows that Lemuel Shaw, as a private 
individual, had no power to prevail on the jaiolr or 
the slaveholder, or John Wilson, agent, or E.G. 


Austin, attorney, to let Latimer go free. Nur was 
the appeal made to him in that capacity. On the 


contrary, the real and true force and effect of the 
proceedings was this—‘Do you, by virtue of the 
power and authority vested in you as Chief Justice 
of Massachusetts, set this nan free.’ To which, 
the Chief Justice replies :—* All my power to act on 
this matter is given me by law, and has its limits. 
Whatever may be my private wishes, whatever my 
regrets, [can only say, I have no power cominitted 
to me to do what you request—and, therefore, can- 
not do it. .In other words, the Jaw, which I do not 
make, but only declare, gives me not the power to 
comply with your wishes.’ 

It will not be disputed, f suppose, that the Judge’s 
view of his legal authority was correct. And if so, 
how could he have done otherwise than he did? It 
will not be maintained that, deriving all the author- 
ity he had from the law, he ought to have emanci- 
pated Latimer contrary to law. He could not do 
that without usurping a power not granted to him; 
even if he could have done it at all, except by rais- 
ing and heading a mob to tear down the prison, and 
pluck the captive thence. And no one would think 
of making such a request of such a man. 

But then, such a state of the law is inhuman, 
atrocious, diabolical. Granted. But with what jus- 
tice can the Judge be blamed for this? He ought, 
then, to resign his office! [think not. If his of- 
fice deprived him of any of his powers or rights as 
a man, or compelled him to do any affirmative act of 
wrong, he ought to resign it—he never would have 
accepted it. But is it a valid reason for resigning 
an office, by means of which a man may do great 
good, and administer exact justice in many cases, 
that it does not empower him to do every kind of 
good, and redress every sort of injustice? { cannot 
see the validity of such a reason. The fact was, 
the Judge had no power to act in the inatter at all— 
and he, therefore, declined to act—just as the Edi- 
tor of the Liberator, if he had been called upon in 
his editorial capacity to set Latimer free, would | 
have said, he had not, in that capacity, any power to | 
do so, ‘Well, then, resign your editorial office!’ 
Not perceiving that the course suggested would 
helo the matter at all, and believing probably that 
much good remains to him to do in that capacity, 
I suspect the Editor would not have followed the 
suggestion. 

But, perhaps Judge Shaw’s offence was, that be 
did not take occasion to deplore, in stronger terms, 
his want of power in the case, and pronounce a 
phillipic on the Constitution of the U. S. I have 
no doubt he did regret his want of power, and did 
actually feel strong sympathy with the prisoner, as 
he declared. But that he did not enter into the 
merits of the Constitution may be attributed, in part, 
to the judicial habit of his mind by which he is re- 
strained from departing from the immediate point 
before him, and launching into irrelevances, however 
eloquent or natural—and in part to his opinion, 
that the occasion did not call for any such display 
on his part. I have no doubt that it cost him an ef- 
fort to suppress a warmer expression of his sympa- 
thy than he, in fact, made use of; and that he was 
afraid to trust himself to utter feelings, whose ut- 
terance would have overpowered him. But, be this 
us it my, it is no more than the commen law. not to 
say Christien charity, requires to construe a man’s 
acts as favorably as possible—at lest, as consistently 
with his innocence. 

And had he not as gooda right to determine what 
his duty required of him, in this respect, as any oth- 
er person could determine for him? And because 
he did not exprees himself as we would have had 
him, or as we would have done in his place, is he to 
be anathematized? Iiseems to me that this is not 
the sort of jadgment by which we would be judged 
and that it is one of the essential rights of inan to 
decide when he shall speak, and when he shall for- 
bear. Latimer has rights—let us secure them to 
him, if we can ; but, in so doing, it seems unnecesss- 


or to Lemuel Shaw, in his private capacity, | good has been done. It is said by many residents, 
|that New-Bedford has never been so favorabiy 


,|just where they chose; there were neither meu’s 


besought him to be faithful to the high trust reposed 
in his bands. Yielding to bad law and worse morals, 
he was recreant to all.—w. P. 





Frederick Douglass in behalf of Geo. Latimer. 
Lynn, November &th, 1842. 
Dear Frrenp Garrison: 


The date of this letter finds me quite unwell. I 
have for a week past been laboring, in company 
with bro. Charles Remond, in New-Bedford, with 
special reference to the case of our outraged broth- 
er, George Latimer, and speaking almost day and 
night, in public and in private; and for the reward | 
of our labor, I have the best evidence that a great 


aroused to her anti-slavery responsibility as at 
present. Our meetings were characterized by that 
deep and solemn feeling which the importance of the 
cause, when properly set forth, is always calculated 
to awaken. On Sunday, we held three meetings in 
the new town hall, at the usual meeting hours, morn- | 
ing, afiernoon, and evening. In the morning, we 
had quite a large meeting, at the opening of which, 
I occupied about an hour, on the question as to 
whether a man is better thana sheep. Mr. Dean 
then made a few remarks, and after him, Mr. Clapp, 
of Nantucket, arose and gave his testimony to the 
truth, as itis in anti-slavery. The meeting then 
adjourned, to meet again in the afternoon. I[ said 
that we held our meetings at the regular meeting | 
hours. Truth requires me to make our afternoun | 
meeting an exception to this remark. For long be- | 
tore the drawling, lazy church be!ls commenced | 
sounding their deathly notes, mighty crowds were 
making their way to the town hall. They needed 
nv bells to remind them of their duty to bleeding hu- 
manity. ‘They were not going to meeting to hear 
as to the best mode of performing water baptism; 
they were not going to neeting to have their prayers 
handsomely said for them, or to say them, merely, 
themselves; but to pray, not in word, but in deed 
and in truth; they were not going thither to be 
worshipped, but to worship, in spirit and in truth ; 
they were not going to sacrifice, but to have mercy ; 
they did not go there to find God; they had found 
hin already. Such I think I may safely say of a 
large portion of the vast assembly that met in the 
afternoon. AsI gazed upon them, my soul leaped 
for joy; and, but for the thought that the time might 
be better employed, I could have shouted aloud.— 
After a short space, allotted to secret or public pray- 
er, bro. J, B. Sanderson arose and requested the at- 
tention of the audience to the reading of a few 
passages of scripture, selected by yourself in 
the editorial of last week. They did give their 
attention, and as he read the solemn and soul- 
stirring denunciations of Jehovah, by the mouth of 
his prophets and apostles, against oppressors, the 
deep stillness that pervaded that magnificent hall 
was a brilliant demonstration, that the audience felt 
that what was read was but the reiteration of words 
which bad fallen from the great Judge of the uni- 
verse. After reading, he proceeded to make some 
remarks on the general question of human rights. 
These, too, seemed to sink deep into the hearts of 
the gathered multitude. Not a word was lost; it was 
good seed, sown in good ground, by a careful hand; 
it must, it will bring forth fruit. 

After him, rose bro. Remond, who addressed the 
meeting in his usual happy and deeply affecting 
style. When he had concluded his remarks, the | 
meeting adjourned to meet again at an early hour in 
the evening. During the interval, our old friends 
and the slaves’ friends, John Butler, Thomas Jones, 
Noah White, and others, were engaged in carrying 
benches from liberty hall to the town hall, that all 
who came might be accommodated with seats. They 
were determined to do something for humanity, 
though by so doing, they should be ranked with sab- | 
bath-breakers. Christianity prays for more of just 
such sabbath-breakers as these, and may God grant 
by an overwhelming revival of anti-slavery truth, to 
convert and send forth more just such. 

The meeting met according to adjournment, at an 
early hour. The splendid hall was brilliantly light- 
ed, and crowded with an earnest, listening audience, 
and notwithstanding the efforts of our friends before 
nuiwed to have thein seated, a large number had to 
stand during the meeting, which lasted about three 
hours; where the standing part of the audience were, 
at the coumnencement of the meeting, there they 
were at the conclusion of it; -no moving about with 
them; any place was good enough, so they could 
but hear. From the eminence which I occupied, | 
could see the entire audience; and from its appear- 
ance, I should conclude that prejudice against color 
was not there, at any rate, it was not to be seen by 
me; we were all ona level, every one took a seat 








side, nor women’s side; white pew, nor black pew ; 
but all seats were free, and all sides free. When 
the meeting was fully gathered, I had something to 
say, and was fullowed by bro. Sanderson and Re- 





ry to trample on the rights of others—unjust to in- 





inond. When they hac concluded their remarks, | 
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be it never so rusty, j 
Slavery, our enemy, has land 
and commenced its bloody. oe 
here is George Latimer g ma JUst a 
band—a father, stamped 2 ao Other 
eternal God, and redeemed te eRe 
Christ, ont-lawed, hunted ioe MOO af 
and ferociously dragged through then, 
ton, and incarcerated within the wan mel 
Jail. And all thisis done in Boston 
slavery-hating Boston—jnto | on Dery, 
ligious Boston, And why ey +} nt Uap 
George L itimer committed 2 ; 
the crime of availing himselt of hie 
in defence of which the founder fh 
enveloped her in inidnight darknese 
proceeding from their thanderine 2. 
u horrible state of things js he 
has become the hunting-cro, 1 of 
Ss mi Gy 
hunters, and man-stealers. Hencos 4 
portray to the imagination of yyy) 
flying slave making his way throust 
woods of the South, with white fan; 
yelping on his blood-stained trael , 
streets of Boston, made dark and ie 
of professed christians. Take a leak 
Gray's new pack, turned loose on the 
Latimer. I see the blood-thirsty = track 
at every corner, part with each hee 
again; they seem to be consulting a. > 
mode of coming upon their victim Z 
sad, discouraged ;—tired, they ra 
were ashamed of their business >.) 
up the chase ; but presently they a ot ag 
prey, their eyes brighten, they beeen tt 
agevus, they approach their victim , 
mon hound. They come upon him soft 
their tails, pretending friendship, anh ge 
upon him, until they have secured hin 
sible escape. Such is the character ¢ 
Gray’s new pack of two-legged blood. 
hunted down George Latimer, ani én 
away to the Leverett-strect slaye mic, 
days since. We need not point vain ia 
of Louisiana, or to the rice swamps o 
the bloody deeds of this soul-crushin 
to the city of the pilgrims. In futur 
uncap the bloody cells of the horrible sl ; 
of Norfolk, Richmond, Mobile, and Newsy 
and depict the wretched and furlorn eo 
their miserable inmates, whose eroane ; 
pierce heaven, and disturb the Ajjisiny: . 
no longer at the snappings of the boty « 
drivers’ lash. Withdraw Your attention, for, 
ment, from the agonizing cries coping fa 
bursting with the keenest anguish at the Sw. 
no longer upon the base, cold-blooded, be. 
slave-dealer of the South, who lays 
upon the hearts of husband and wife, 
mighty effort, tears the bleeding Jizan 
which before constituted the twain one fx 
turn your attention from all this cruelty ap 2! 
now at home—follow me to your courts of ye 
mark him who sits upon the bench. fh 
may not—God grant he may not—tear Ge 
imer from a_ beloved wife and tender inf 
let us take a walk to the prison in wt 
Latimer is confined, inquire for the t 
him open the large iron-barred door tht jeri 
to the Inner prison. You need go no fur 
listen! hear the groans and cries of Gearge 
mingling with which may be heard the 
wife, my chijd—and all is stil] again, 
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A moment of reflection ensues—I am to beni 


back to Norfolk—must be torn from a wife 2»! 
der babe, with the threat from Mr. Gray the! 
to be murdered, though not in the ordinary 
not to have my head severed from iny shoulden 
to be hanged—not to have my heart pierced 
with a dagger—not to have my brains blows 


no, ali these are too good forme. No: lay 
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killed by inches. Iknow nothow ; perl 
hauling until my back is torn all to pie 
is to be cut with the rugged lash, and | fi 
brine must now be poured into my blee 
and through this process [ must pass, uit 
shall end my sufferings. Good God 


a fate so horrible. Hark! hear him roll in Luss 


‘I can die, I bad rather, than go back. 0, m 
my child!’ You have heard enough. W 


what Christian can look upon this bloody # 


things without his soul swelling big 


tion on the guilty perpetrators of it, and witha 





solving to cast in his influence with th 
collecting the elements which are to come 


ten-fold thunder, and dash this state of Win! 


atoms ? 
Men, husbands and fathers of Massaclu i 
yourselves in the place of George Latimer; . 
pain and anxiety of mind; give vent tole g 
thatare breaking through his fever-parcied 
a heart emersed inthe deepest agony ands : 
rattle his chains; let his prospects be ¥ 
space of a few moments. Remember ( 
mer in bonds as bound with hisn; keep! 






soover ye wovie 
golden rule—‘ All things whatsoever ye ")"" 





men should do unto you, do ye even so'0' 
as much as ye did it unto the least of ties? 
ren ye have done it unto me.’ ea 
Now make up your minds to what you! 
George Latimer, and when you have 
minds up, prepare to do it and take tie ¢ 
ces, and I have no fears of 
back. I can sympathize wit 
ing myself been cast into a miseni 1 
picion of my intending to do what — 
done, viz. appropriating my own body tom 
My heart is full, and had I my voice, 
duing ali that I am capabte of, for Latuner 
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one departinént is more the place for met 
er, that one is before the people. A 
T can’t write to much advantage, havi ¢ 
a day’s schooling in my life, nor have le f 
to give publicity to any of my scr 
nor would I now, but for my peculiar cH" 
Your grateful friend, 
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testreet jail, is justly enti- | 





have aided in his ar- 
Jnappers and man- 
» tools of southern tyrants, 
lows than the recreant 
azaged in the foreign 
rs of this meeting be 


ers of the city, and | 


na 
5) ty ' pator. 
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rLIZA J. KENNEY, Pres. 
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Voice from Weymouth. 
gpother "© 
mname- 


rice 


‘can Indepen 
1 free and equal, 
g which 
> and 


United 





of b ippine 
Zen of tuese 
; walls of a 
of Poston, for no other 
and pur-| 
: therelore, 
b we. the citizens of Weymouth, ia 
ied, deeply sympathize with 
Gro. Latimer, whois now 
: itrary to the provisions of | 
Massachusetts Legislature in 
lh. a foil pws: 
1, restrained of his lb- | 
it be in the custody of} 
y force of a lawful) 
“criminal, issued by | 
li be entitled, | 
nlevin, and bel 
r provided.’ 
, fthe Sapreme Court | 
riving legal efficacy to the order | 
\ Virginia slavelolder, directing 
nearcerale & MAN, without) 
evidence of the encroachments | 
f the natural rights of | 
« before the Constitution, 
than the Unions; and that} 
jpeachment that decision must 


hiberty 


furegoing resolutions, signed by | 
| Town Clerk, be published in the 
-and such of the Boston papers as | 
x hem without charge to the town. | 
JOHN S&S. COBB, Moderator. 
Fras Het, T'own-Clerk. 
th, Nov. 15, 1842. 


Meeting in New-Bedford. 
the 4th inst. the citizens of 
{ tovether to take into con- 
Latimer. ‘The meet- 
it the meeting-house of the Universa- 
sooty, whieh was filled. It was organized by 
James B. Congdon as Chairman, and} 
fin Secretary. 
cman, upon taking the chair, made a few 
the object of the meeting, after which | 
rwasaddreesed by Frederick Dougtass, | 
. P. Grosvener, and the following | 


adopted by a rising vote: 


Hosolved, That if the sentiment embodied in| 
sion of American Independence be true, | 

‘ re created free and equal,’ then, none 
esiaves; if ‘all men are endowed by 
than inalienable right to liberty, 
‘any man toservitade, ts a high-hand- 
ind impiety: that if all men are 
blood, and have on common Father, 
but members of 


Priday ev 
call 


e of George 


tinct races, 


That it is as great a crime to en-}| 
un being as it is another—the unciv-! 
in, or the Russian serf, as the free-born | 
Massachusetts: and that wherever it is 

yon whatever person, it should excite 

nation and horror. { 
|, That in the person of George Lat- 
wfined in Leverett-street Jail in Boston, 
\ slave, are embodied the 
jimmunities of all people: that he is the 
titive of every other human being on the face 
‘lobe: and that the spirit that would reduce | 
of slavery, is one that would 
if it had the power. 
iat Jus meeting protests, in the 
. liberty and right—in the awful 
(rod, against the delivery of George Lati- | 
‘nds OF his pursuers, 
Resolved, That no charter of man’s writing | 
uly injustice, a repeal of God’s eternal law; 
or Constitutions which contain 
s which violate the principles of justice 
iw of God, should be disregarded by all 
¥0 fear God and love righteousness. 
Resolved, That for a citizep of another gov- 
r State, tocome upon our territory and | 
reitizens without form or process of law, is 
of aggression as though done by any 


N 


the charge of being 


| 
| 





. =" 
|, That the existence of slavery in 
States is incompatible with the person- | 
ity and liberties of the free colored in- | 
this Commonwealth, and of other States 
and reproach—at war with the! 
* God, and therefore should be in- | 

“amy sent to its own place, the bottomless pit. 
vole upon the resolutions, a vote was 
ive them published, and a committee ap- | 
roceed with them to Boston. | 
JAMES B. CONGDON, Chairman. 

WC. Coppin, Secretary. 


-_ H ii curse 


South-Boston Awake. 





Warp 12, Crty or Boston, ? 
Nov. 12, 1842. 
. gof citizens was held at the house of 
ars Hill, fur the purpose of having an inter- | 
‘eu Mr James B. Gray, of Virginia, who | 
*George Latimer, now in Boston, as his slave. | 
"wos had, with a view of persuading | 
"Y to relinquish his claim on Latimer; but 
'Sproved ineffectual for the purpose, and | 
ywith his two aids withdrew. The gentle- 
tthen organized by choosing Capt. Wil- 
*Chatrman, and A. J. Wright as Secre- 
\ ittee was appointed to make a for- 
erto Mr. Gray of six hundred dollars, to re- 
non said Latimer, and furnish the ne- 
The commit- 
s. Hill, Safford and Crafts, 
ed to make an immediate report. | 
ving returned, reported that they | 
ie duty assigned them; they had 
in person, the offer of siX MUNDRED | 
‘SH, to release Latimer, and he refused 
the offer. It was voted to accept the re- 
uscharge the committee. 
ig resolutions were then offered, and 
‘Cente i 
Teas f committee from this meeting has this 
toMered Mr. James B. Gray the sum of six | 
‘rs for the ransom of George Latimer | 
¥to de paid whenever he would give | 
*’—and whereas we believe that offer | 
' “ian the market value of the MaN in Nor- | 
«!,,7 4) and whereas the said Gray haa re-/j 
F “ive the sine for him; therefore, | 
1, Phat in the opinion of this meeting, no! 
that of could influence him to 


of revenge 


= to secure his freedom. 


Me 
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\y 

uray, 

ARS ¢ 

accens 


i \ 
WwW 


; 
! do 
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MeS0\yed ™ . . jn ‘ ’ | 
Seay, That Justice and Humanity forbid that 


‘1G be surrendered to a fute so terrible, 





t Which ar 
Resolend 4ppears to await him; therefore 
» That the citizens of every class are | 
Upon to sympathize with the said Lat- 


~ Ot forward in furnishing the means of 
vo 2 y * best possible legal defence | 
ted be nt Meese proceedings and resolutions be | 
ay the Chairman and Secretary, and puod- 
Ly WILLIS HOWES, Chairman. | 
“ " Rient, Se *relar ! 

» Secretary, 


“se of Thomas P. Beach. 
‘0a call from a nuinber of the friends of 
ty,a Convention assembled at 
*,0n Friday, Nov. 4th, to take 
=P. B. Subject of the imprisonment of 
foe ety of N. HL, in Newburyport jail, 
j te cacy of the claims of the bleed- 
who n.. ® Prison-house of southern slave- 
ws 10 his cell, and is likely to remain 
me, by the instrumentality of those 
‘ ee 


= 


( 
vant 


: 0 humans 
%, Now M 


iristian. 
several of the anti 
the *Pic Nie’—after which, the 

Maing the meeting came up and elic- 

: ‘vie Discussion, r suling ina genera) 
agreement to orgauize so far as 
whose business should be to 


: sung 


nding and 
& "nd 





+ chairman, 





put all questions to the meeting, except the mover 


without authority over any persen in the meeting, 
and in all respects having the same rights and pri- 
vileges of any other member ; and a Secretary to re- 
cord the doings of the Convention. On motion. 

Voted, That James Cannings Fuller of New- 
York act as chairman, until he is under the necessi- 
ty of leaving the Convention. 

Voted, That James D. Black act as Seerctary. 





Remarks were then made by several of the friends | 42 ABOLITION OF THE ONE, AND THE Presenva-} 
on the subject of the iinprisonment of bro. Beach) tion or tar orner. £9 


and of bro. George Latimer, who lies in Leverett- | 
street jail, in Boston, for no crime dvut that of being | 
born under the egis of the divine institution of sla- | 
very. Some resolutions were read to the meeting, | 


and discussed, pending which, the meeting adjourne | 


| half-past 1 o'clock, P. M. 


ed ti | 
| 
AFTERNOON Session. j 
The Convention came together at the hour ap-| 
pointed, and joined in singing a few more of the | 
hymns in the * Pic Nic,’ and an original song on the | 
hinprizonment of bro. Beach, and the circumstances 
which gave rise tothe prosecution, which aw aken- | 
ed considerable feeling and enthusiasm. This song | 
was called for and sung several times during the re- 
mainder of the Convention, always with increasing | 
effect. 
vo. Richard Hood gave a brief statement of the 
circumstances connected with the rise of the prose- | 
caution and subsequent imprisonment of bro. Beach, | 
and then in company with Mrs, Beach and her lit-| 
tie son, the wife and clild of the injured man, aot 
| 
' 








at her request, repaired to the Buiptist vestry, where 
the Baptist church were then in sesston, (the church 
that caused the arrest and imprisonment of her hus } 
band.) The discussion wae continued, and, after a} 
little while, bro. Hood and sister Beach and child | 
returned, and the friends being anxious to learn 
their success, bro. Huod stated that, at Mrs. Beach’s | 
request, he accompanied her to the meeting of the | 
Baptist church, in which they seated themselves | 
with the brethren and sisters of the church, and tar- | 
ried until they had finished singing a hymn which 
they liad commenced, and one of the young men had 
performed a prayer; that he then arose, and com- 
meneed stating the object of their visit, in the fol- 
lowing words, viz. ‘I have a subject to lay before 
you. The wife of Thomas P. Beach ———’ Here | 
he was interrupted by priest Avery, who started | 
from his seat at the sound of the name of Beach, and 
in great haste stated that the meeting was adjourn- | 
ed to the house of deacon Kent, and commanded | 
the members of his flock to follow him to the dea- | 
con’s house, which command was very readily obey- 
ed by the larger part of those present. Bro. Hood | 
then said, he ‘hoped they would not run off, and | 
thus mock the entreaties of a poor woman, who has 
had her husband taken from her and shut up in 
prison, and whose little boy you have made father- 
less” ‘There were some six or seven sisters who | 
tarried a few minutes to console and sympathize | 
with Mrs. Beach; but Peter, whose surname was | 
Waitt, with considerable excitement said,‘ he would | 
goto court any time when called for, and testify | 
against any villain or rascal that he might know ’— | 
as much as to say, bro. Beach was a villain and ras- 
cal. Thus resulted the first attempt of sister Beach 
to have an interview with the Baptist church. 

The Convention theu delegated, by vote, James | 
Cannings Fuller, of New-York, and Benjamin Sar- | 
gent, of N. H., to visit the Baptist church at the) 
rouse of deacon Kent, and seek an interview on the 
subject of their conduct to bro. Beach. ‘The coin- 
mittee departed, accompanied by Mrs. Beach, at} 
their request, and repaired to the house of the dea- 
con. During their absence, the Convention pro- 
ceeded with their business. On motion, 

Voted, That Eliza J. Kenney, of Salem, preside 
during the remainder of the meeting. 

Miss Kenney then took the chair, and the follow- 
ing resolution, presented by bro. Foster, was unan- 
imously adopted, viz. 

Resolved, That in the imprisonment of Thomas | 
Parnell Beach, by the Baptist church of Danvers, 
and the Quaker Society of Lynn, and inthe kidnap- 
ping of George Latimer by the citizens of Boston, | 
we see exemplified the same diabolical and bloody | 
spirit which, eighteen hundred years ago, nailed 
the Son of God to the cross, imprisoned and put to 
death his early followers, and which at the present 
day countenances and sustains the infernal slave 
trade on the coast of Africa, and in the southern 
States of this Union. 

The delegation to the Baptist church then return- 
ed, and made the following report of their success. 

‘The committee appointed by the Convention to 
visit the Baptist church, then holding an adjourned | 
meeting at the house of deacon Benjamin Kent, 

REPORT : | 

That in company with Sarah Beach, wife of 
Thomas P. Beach, now lying in jail, together with 
her litte son, we repaired to the door of the dwel- 
ling of the deacon, and knocked for admittance.— 
An indivieual came to the door, and opened it very 
cautious|y, for the church was singing. We in- 
formed him that we had come there as Christians, 
to have an interview with the chureh respecting T’. 
P. Beach’s case, and that his wife and little boy 
would like to go in with us. He said he would go 
in and ascertain the feelings of the church, and Jet 
us know then; but we saw and heard no more from 
him—that man’s individuality is destroyed. After 
waiting for an answer about half an hour, we re- 
quested another member of the church to go in and 
see if they would give us a hearing, and let us know 
the result immediately. He said he would. We 
waited as long as before, and with the same success, 
Bro. Beach was shut up in jail by that same church, 
for obeying Christ. There was with us his unof- 
fending wife, asking permission to go into that 
meeting, and tell the simple story of her wrongs; 
but she could not be admitted into that deacon’s 
house, even without us, while that church was in 
session. We thought, and said, no other family in| 
the village would have locked its doors against the 
cries of suffering innocence. But their door was 
locked against us all. We said that was not a 
christian meeting; that church would not have suf- 
fered us to enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

JAMES C. FULLLER, ? C “ 
BENJAMIN SARGENT, § ~?7™7 Ce. 


Voted, That the Report be adopted, and pubdlish- 
ed with the minutes. 

The report of the committee seemed to arouse 
the feelings of the friends. It was enough to make 
every friend of humanity feel indignant, that the 
church should manifest such coldness in relation ot 
this matter. Like the Congress of this Union, they 
put a human being in bonds, and then refuse to re- 
ceive the petitions of his frienss in his behalf. Oh, 
the inhumanity of American religionists! Their 
tender mercies are cruelty. At length, the discus- 
sions were resumed, and the two following resolu- 
tions, presented by James Boyle, of Ohio, were 
unanimously adopted: 


| 





Resolved, That the incarceration of Thomas P. | 
Beach, in Newburyport jail, for the exercise of his 
right of free speech, and the utterance of his convic- 
tions of duty to God and oppressed millions, is a 
gross outrage upon the tife of the human soul, and! 
pararnount claims of God upon the human soul. | 

Resolved, That the church of this country has in- | 
carcerated a Christian —a representative of Christ on | 
earth—in jail; has separated him from his wife and- 
children ; has gagged him and God’s right of free 
speech; and now exhibits him as a tiger ina men- | 
agerie, at twenty-five cents per head ; that it has im- | 
prisoned one, and picked the pocket of another, by 
a fine, who refused to traiople upon their humanity, | 
and co-operate with its minions in persecuting this 
representative of Christ. 

The Convention then adjourned till 6 1-2 o'clock, | 
P. M. 

Eventne Session. 

The Convention opened by singing a few more of 
the anti-slavery hymns, and the following resolution, 
presented by bro. Boyle, was adopted: 

Resolved, That Massachusetts is a slaveholding 
State, and must ever remain such, while a single 
human being can be claimed as a slave on her soil, 
or while any of God's intelligent creatures are call- 
ed upon, in her courts of law, to prove that they 
were born free. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied by 
the brethren in animated and exceedingly interest- 
ing speeches. At the close of the evenimg session, 
it Was, on motion, 

Voted, That the proceedings of this meeting, 
signed by the Chairman and Secretary, be offered 
for publication to the Liberator, Herald of Free- 
dom, and Anti-Slavery Standard. 

The Convention then closed by singing, once 
more, the ‘Come-outer’s’ Song, written for the oc- 





casion, in the tune admired so much by the Second 
~ . “) 7 , 
Advent friends—* The old Church Yard.’ The 
Convention then adjourned sine die. 
MEs c. FU B : 
JAMES C. FULLER, ? Chairmen. 
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| that the Liberator will not suffer, for want of interest, 


| compromise that was ever made—for all the conces- 


| but have the goodness to come and help us govern 


| ourselves. 


j its eyes, 


did it lack a fresh territory to extend its blessings 


‘there a little remnant of commerce which was left to 
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Tra REPEAL OF THE UNION BETWEEN NORTHERN 


' 
TO; 


ESSENTIAL 





LF The Editor is absent on an anti-slavery tour to 
Western 


| 





New-York, where he will continue a few 
i 


weeks. The readiness with which friends step fur- | 


ward to supply our editorial columns, leads us to trust 





during his absence. Correspondents whose commu- 
nications reiwain unanswered, will thus account for it 





What we have got by the Revolation. 


Once a year, as all the world knows, there is a 


grand jollification all over the land, in celebration of 
Any | 
quantityof speeches are made,dinners eaten, rum drank, 


the successful issue of the Revolutionary war. 


powder burnt, and arms and legs blown off, to the | 
glory of the American Revolution. Well, now, what 
for? Why, a body of} 
men, three thousand miles off, undertook to make | 
We couldn't stand that— | 
so we went to work and fought them till they gave | 


Was that fumous Revolution 
laws for us, and to tax us. 


in, and said we might tax ourselves to all eternity, for 
allthem. So having achieved this triumph, we sat 
down and furmed a Coustitution, (some people think | 


Heaven—but it didn't—it was manufactured by a| 


itenme down cut and dried from the Chancery of 


party of old gentlemen in knee-breeches and top- | 
boots, Some in very funny looking wigs and cocked | 
hats,) which was going to do great things for us.—| 
Some of the parties to this contract had inherited an 
amiable weakness from their ancestors, which led 
them to steal little babies, to rob men and women 
(very often their own blood brothers and sisters) of | 
their wages, to whip them to death, if they refused to 
work for nothing and had the impudence to help | 
themselves to themselves, and to commit a few oth- 


er improprieties of the same kind. But then these 


ERATOR. 








and, perhaps, escorted by a Boston Independent Com- 
Now 


this state of things will bring business to the city— 


pany, when he curries off his prey in triumph. 


make money pleatier—raise the price of labor, by di- 
minishing the number of the liborers, and be the 
means of providing multitudes of thrifiless persons, 
incapable of taking care of themselves, with kiad and 


efficient porte clien. We only hope that our seuthern 


friends gh to select for toeir first re- 


will be just euou 
cruits,a few of tose reverend clergymen who de- 
fend slavery from the Bible—or at least, close all 
the avenues they can by which knowledge might 


ee ed or 





ers avoid the subject altogether. Not a word of sym- 
pathy for their brother whose dearest privileges and 
most unquestionable rights have been tora from him ; 
not a word of indignation at the anti-christian laws 
which hold nearly three millions of our countrymen 





GRAND CONVENTION. 
A Grand Convention of Massachusetts FREEMEN 


will be hetd in the MartBoro’ Cuarer, Boston, on 
SATURDAY NEXT, 19th inst. to take measures for 


providing additional safeguards against the alarming 


in a condition worse than death ; not a word of rebuke | encroachments of the Siaveholding Power of this 


of the criminal apathy shown by our churches, minis- 
ters and people ; not a word of warning respecting the 
enormous and inereasing encroachments of the slave 
system upon our own liberty ; not a word of encour- 
agement for the few who are willing to labor in be- 
half of the scorned and suffering slave, is heard from 





reach * their people,’ as to its real nature; some vee these men! 
our eminent constitutional lawyers, who learnedly | 
|} Not surely because they have no religion ! 


prove that a set of thieves getting together and agree- 


ing to help one another in their villany, makes it all 


rigiit;—a selection of the gentlemen of * property and 


They silently pass by on the other side. | 
Why is this? 

No, in- 
jdeed ! ‘Their prayers are heard long and loud in 


/meeting-houses and vestries week afler week; they | 
] 


country, and to consider the obligations which the 
Constitution imposes upon citizens to support the sys- 
tem of American slavery. 

Let all who value the rights of free speech and of 
petition—who consider the trial by jury and their per- 
sonal liberty worth preserving—come to the rescue 
of those rights, and prove once more that Massacnu- 
sETtTs ‘is no place for slavish hearts.’ 

Messrs, Wendell Phillipa, Edmund Quincy, Chas. 
L. Remond, Nath'l P. Rogers, Parker Pillsbury, Jas. 
Boyle, Frederick Douglass, Stephen 8. Foster, &c. 


standing,’ who, in 1835, made Faneuil Halli ring with | say grace before and afier meat; they fust whenever| &c. are expected to be present, 


their loyal shouts in behalf of slavery, and, filled with 
the ardor there imbibed, rusted to the immortal field 
of the twenty-first of October, and performed deeds 
which might well put the round table of Arthur and 
all the peerage of Charlemagne to the blush. 
can assure Our southern customers that these are the 
very men whom we can best spare—and that there is 


no werk on the plantation, in the sugar-house or 


about the kitchen, that would not occupy their time | 


more respectably and usefully than the avocations 
from which they will take them. The high opinion, 
moreover, Which these gentlemen entertain for the 
institution of which they will thus become a part, 
will insure their masters from that insecurity which 
attends upon this species of property—the tendency 


of this kind of riches to make unto itself legs and run 


away. This is the true way for the Republicans of | 
the southern States to provide themselves with a| 


‘happy and contented’ servile population. Nothing 
better is to be expected of the ignorant black wretches 
who unworthily fill that happy position, than that 
they will suppose that they have a better right to their 
own arms, legs and brains, than any body else, and 
that if they can get or make a chance, they will try 
to get these trifles into their own possession again. 
But if a learned Doctor of Divinity or Theological 
Professor have proved from Holy Writ, that slavery 
is a Divine institution, derived from God, * not con- 
demned by Christ,’ and * expressly authorized by the 


We | 


| his Excellency the Governor directs; and the mur- 
| mur of their revivals fills the land. They have plenty 
And so have the Mohammedans. But 


| - Pad . - 
| their sort of religion does not discountenance slavery. | 





| of religion, 


It is a melancholy truth that the popular religion of | 
, this land (not Christianity) consists in great part of 
doctrines, furms, and ceremonies; doctrines, the be- 
which makes no man either better or worse, 


{ 
| 

{lief of 

| 

\ 


and ceremonial observances which are not only val- 
| ueless in themselves, but which, unless expressing the 
| sincere feelings of the heart, add the sin of hypocrisy 
to their performer's account. The tendency ot ceed 
popular religion is to produce a fervid sectarian ze al, | 
| easily mistaken by its subject for supreme love to God | 
| and a disinterested regard for man, but very different | 
| from them ; so different, that it must necessarily be 

unlearned before he who entertains it can becume a 

true subject of the kingdom of God. Yet this is the 
basis upon which vast numbers of our churches are 
formed. frepeatit. A habit ot periodical religious 
observances and a strong proselyting spirit constitute 
the religion of great numbers of orthodox church-mem- 
bers, and are appealed to as the evidence of their 
christian character, while they are leading lives of ut- 
ter worldliness. These views of religion lead men 
to object to the introduction of anti-slavery, * be- 
cause a revival is in progress among them;' as if 
the remembrance of those in bonds as bound with 
them could exert an unfavorable influence upon true 





men were special patriots, tremendous democrats,| Hoty Ghost;" and ifa lawyer or statesman have con- | religion; as if a cessation from doing justice arid lov- 


ready to go to the death for ‘life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of Lappiness,’ and the deadliest enemies to tyrants 
that you ever heard of. We couldn't possibly get 
along without these fine fellows—and so we made a 
And it 


compromise with them. was the funniest 


sions were on one side. We agreed to overlook the 
often infirmities of our brethren, and to do all that we 
could to comfort and patch them up, if they would 


They graciously complied, (not very gra- 
ciously neither, for they were not quite sure that they 
might not have got something more, if they had ask- 
ed for it,) and did better for us than we had asked, or 
even thought—for they have, from that very time, 
taken all the trouble of governing us out of our bands 
upon their own shoulders. ‘The Slave Interest, as } 


these considerate gentlemen style themselves, has 
from that day made all the laws, appointed almost, if 
not quite, every magistrate, dictated the policy of the 
country, and changed it as often as it liked, and, in 
short, dune with us just whatever has seemed good in 
Did it want a new State—it was admitted, 


the Constitution to the contrary notwithstanding ;— 


upon—it was bought, in spite of the compact ;—did it 





think good to ruin northern labor and commerce—an 


embargo and a war were to be had dog cheap ;—was 


us afler the war was over—a Tariff was incontinently | 
thrust down our reluctant throats ;—did it think that | 
we were growing too rich through the application of | 
our capital and skill to manufactures—and O! the | 
Tariff must be repealed, or they would not stay and | 
govern us any longer! And then by another Com- 


promise (one would have thought we had had enough 


j of that) we induced them to forgive us, and to take | 


us under their protection again. And so to the pre-| 
sent day, whatever they choose to have done is done 
We pay seven-tenths of the taxes,and they bold nine- 
tenths of the offices—which is certainly a fair division | 
of Libor, They do not have a standing army at} 
Washington to compel our representatives to do their 
pleasure—but they carry bowie-knives in their pock- 
ets, with which they blandly intimate that they will | 
ent any man’s throat from ear to ear that offends them. 
They brandish duelling pistols in their faces, and hint 
their readiness to give satisfaction here or elsewhere: 

Every body known that all this is so—but perhaps 
every body dues not know of how many this Slave 
Interest is composed. They probably think that it 
embraces a pretty large minority, if not absolutely a 
Now attend. If we allow 
(and this is small 
enough—Wade Hampton owned THREE THOUSAND,) 
we shall have two hundred and fifty thousand for the 
We wust de- 
duct from this number the women, minors, and others 


majority, of the people. 
ten slaves to one slaveliolder, 


numerical force of the Slave Interest. 


who own slaves, but have no political power, and we 
shall arrive ata namber not far from one uuxDRED 
THOUSAND as that of the governing power of this Re- 
public! That is to say, ose HUNDRED THOUSAND 
voling men govern SIXTEEN MILLION NINE HUNDRED 
tnousanp souls! And this we pleasantly call a Re- 
publican form of government! And 
these reigning lords comes to Boston in pursuit of one 


when one of 


of his biped chattels, the City prison is at his service, 
the City police at his beck, and the City Attorney at 
Now this is what we have got by the Rev- 
We could not abide to be governed by a 


his call! 
olution. 
power having a constituency of at least, in its rotten- 
est days, and have 
changed it for one having a constituency of one hun- 
Our old masters were none too con- 


five hundred thousand, ex- 
dred thousand ! 
siderate of us, to be sure, but their interests were not 
widely different from ovr own :—our new masters are, 
of necessity, from the very nature of things, our Nat- 
URAL ENEMIES, aud can never bo satisfied as long as 
we have any prosperity which they can destroy. Our 
British rulers were, in the miin, honest, hearty, 
brave, generous fellows, whose bark was much worse 
than their bite ;—our American lords are, as a class, 
the meanest, most cowardly, dirtiest vermin that ever 
defiled the footstool of the Almighty by their crimes 
or by their tobaceo-spittle. Truly, we have ex- 
changed Kiag Log for King Stork ! 
throw up your bats next Fourth of July, you'll know 
what it's for!'—r Q 


Now when you 


The Slave-catching City. 

This is the tile which justly belongs to the me 
tropolis of Massachusetts, and which should be indis- 
solubly connected with her name until she shall have 
wiped off the disgrace that now clings to ber. Bos 
ton police officers the slave-catchers in ordinary, the 





Boston jail the slive-prison—the city atterney the at- 
torney-general of the slave hunter—and the city au- 
thorities virtually partaking in the deed,since they look 
on in silence, and have suffered these servants of 
theirs to hold their places for some three weeks since 
the facts were notorious. Whoever, hereafter, is in 
lack of a field hand need not go to the coast of Afri- 
ea afier him. O'! no, there is a new Congo, another 
Guinea, opeaed to his adventure tn the erty of Boston. 
All he will have to do, will be to look out into the 
streets fur a good stout serviceable fellow, black or 
white, (for a slaveholder bas no prejudice against col- 
or—in that respect he is in advance of us,) beckon to 
a Boston constable, have him committed to the safe 
keeping of a Boston jailor, in the Boston prison, kept 
there by a decision pronounced in a Boston Court- 
house, if mot by a Boston Judge, until bis claimant 
can procure the necessary evidence—should le have 
been siinple enough to have come without it—and 
will be attended by the whole body of the 


en he 








ELIZA J. KENNEY, § 
James D. Brack, Secretary. 


Bostun police, by direction of the Boston authorities, 


ciusively shown that certain men fifty years ago 
agreed together to help one another in stealing other 
men, and that therefore itis nobody's clse business 
besides; and ifan eminent merchant have solemnly 
declared that the privilege of furnishing the southern 
market with goods for nothing, is too precious to be 
resisted for the sake of a few million black niggers, 
who are a great deal better off than our own mechan- 
ies and laborers ;—why, it is perfectly clear that they 
are the very persons to be rewarded for their loyalty 
by being elevated to the position they have proved to 
be so desirable. They have been slaves by brevet 
long enough; they ought now to be promoted to full 
rank. Our southern friends need feel no delicacy at 
taking our hint from an apprehension that we might 
be put to an inconvenience by the sudden removal of 
some of the pillars of the Church, the State and the 
Exchange—for we will undertake to supply their 
places, at the shortest notice, from those who have 
learned their theology, their law, their statesmanship 
and their political econemy, in the very best of Amer- 
ican Colleges—THE SOUTHERN PLANTATION.—E. Q. 





*Ye shall know them by their Fruits.’ 
We have now among "s in Boston, in a city where 
freedom and Christianity are commonly reputed to 
exist, the exact and real counterpart of our Saviour's 


thieves George Latimer has literally fallen, and in a 
double sense ; for not only has he been robbed of his 
most precious possessions, liberty, property, wife, 


children, hands, feet, and head, but for the attempt to 


se | 
reassume these, his inalienable rights as a human be- | 


ing, he is seized by Bostonians and thrust into a fel- 
on's prison. 


We know not the particular facts which induced 


| ing merey would facilitate conversion. 

It is easy to see how such a religious system will 
allow men to hold slaves at the South, and grind the 
| faces of the poor at the Nortli; to sit quietly in well 


| 


cushioned pews in the broad aisle, while the poor are 
| waved back to the sides and corners, and the negroes 
ordered to the upper gallery. 
that the multiplication of churches like these is not 
the extension of Christianity, 


It is also easy to see 


The American churches are the bulwarks of Amer- 
wondered at 
while the clergy continue to teach, directly at’ the 
South, and indirectly at the North, that the slavehold- 
er is a perfectly eligible church-member ; that under 


jican slavery. And this is not to be 





their system, professions and prayers are the accepted 
| substitute for a divine life, and signature of the creed 
| for the love of God and man.—c. Kk. w 





Dickens’s New Work on America, 


American Nores ror Generar 
Charles Dickens. 


This author cannot fail to be amusing, and the pub- 


Circutation. By 


lie cannot fail to laugh with him as often as he 





chooses to write. What he has omitted in these notes 


is as great a proof of his ability as what he has*said. 
He has wisely and skilfully avoided all those dispu- 
| 3 


| ted topics about which his short and hurried stay here 


| parable of ‘the man who fell among thieves.’ Among | could not possibly afford him sufficient information to | 


enable him to take tenable ground, Considered us a 


| literary production, we ought not to pronounce upon 


{ 


| the style, dll we see a correct edition; for we have 
| no doubt that much of a certain carelessness and ob- 
scurity which strikes the reader should be attributed 
to the hasty, crowded publication of the American 
} editions; the author will doubtless be called to ac- 





But 


} count for the fanits of American proof-readers. 


The meeting will convene at 10 o'clock: 





The Latimer Journal and North Star. 
This litde sheet, devoted to the bearings of slavery 
upon Massachusetts, is a cheering sign of the times. 
Five thousand copies of the first number were circu- 
lated, and the demand is increasing. [tis to be 
sued tri-weekly till after the trial. Let no man now 


1s- 


say he hates slavery, and would labor for its over- 
Here is a 
journal, full of well written articles, which has no 
other connection with abolitionists than that of iden- 
tity with their object and spirit; and which, if he re- 
feses to ‘read and cireulate,” he thereby proves him- 
self'a hypocrite, hating Freedom, and not Slavery. 
This effort is to be most heartily commended for its 
peaceful and moral aspect. It might have been ex- 
pected that ‘new volunteers, when trooping to the 
field,’ would be tempted to violence by the sight of 
such violent outrages against freedom and justice as 
the proceedings against Latimer. But it is a matter 
of rejoicing, that in this enterprise, though commenced 
in such an exciting moment, its conductors wage none 
buta 


throw, were it not for the abolitionists, 


‘Moral warfare with the crime 
And fully of an evil time.’ 

While the man who resorts to bloody defence when 
his own liberty is attacked, must be pronounced sel- 
fish and inconsistent in standing calmly by to see 
Latimer made the prey of the slave-catcher, it is 
most cheering to see these fresh bands springing to 
the rescue of Liberty, in the confidence that it can be 
effecteJ by moral suasion only ;—by the vigorons pro- 
mulgation of truth and fact. We know well how 
much more courage is required to press home unwel- 
come truth, than to otganize political clubs, or to 
wield oaken ones; and we congratulate our native 
State whenever her perilled liberties are thus de- 
fended, in the spirit of moral refurmers—not of braw!l- 
tng demagogues, t 





The Fair. 

Many beautiful articles have been already received 
But the prospect at present is, that the demand will 
be greater than the supply. Amory Hall has been 
engaged for Christmas week, and the friends of the 
cause are solicited to purchase their Christmas and 
New Year's presents there. The collection, to judge 
from present indications, will be more unique and 
beautiful than ever before, Indeed, one mast travel 
over Europe to find the choice .and elegant objects 
that this occasion will present in a single view. 





Ecection Rerurns, The Whig party have sus- 
tained a signal defeat in the State of New-York. The 
Democrats have carried the State by about teenty 
thousand majority, having elected their Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor, and having a majority in 
both branches of the Legislature. The Liberty party 
vote was about 9000.- 

In Massacuuserts a great change has evidently 
taken place within the last year. The Democrats 
have elected to the House of Representatives 125 
members—the whigs 114. In the Senate there are 
16 Democrats to 8 Whigs. Over 50 towns remain to 


our Seviour to single ont the clergy for especial rebuke, { wherever the blame lies for this carelessness, itdoes| be heard from, and as there is no election of Gover- 


and for unfavorable contrast with the heretical Sama- 
ritan in the parable above mentioned, but we know 
enough of their general character to be sure that his 
rebuke was richly deserved, 
The 


the occupancy of 


Christ was no respecter 
of persons. priestly garb, the Reverend title, 
high places in the synagogue, were 
to him only additional inducements to expose and de- 
nounce those sins, the enormity of which might seem 
diminished by the clerical office and religious reputa- 
tion of the oftenders. That drankards and harlots, 
that publicans and sinners should neglect the duties 
of religion and humanity, is nothing strange ; but when 
Priests and Levites (ministers and deacons) habitually 
do this, it requires the emphatie rebuke ofthe teacher 
of righteousness. If Christ were again walking on 
earth, and if he should preach in Boston, his first dis- 
course would probably be a repetition of the parable 
of the good Samaritan, modified only by such sterner 
condemnation of the clerical wickedness of the pres- 
ent day, as the increasing light of the Christian sys- 
tem seems to require. 

There are four modes in which the clergy publicly 
act upon and influence the people ; by their prayers, 
their sermons, their editorship of religious newspa- 
pers, and their lives. Small indeed has been the aid 
unfortunate 


or comfort received by the Latimer 


through either of these channels. His personal re- 
quest for their prayers has been deliberately refused 
by a considerable number of our ministers; and the 
rest, with a very few honorable exceptions, prayed 
for him ‘in the way of business,’ as for an ordinary 
case of distress, without the slightest acknowledgment 
of tneir own guilty agency in perpetuating the system 
of wickedness under which he suffers, or the slightest 
intimation that their hearers were bound as Christians 
to aid in breaking the bondinan’s yoke and letting the 
oppressed go free. The sermons preached in our city 
since the victim ofavarice has been confined here,with 
a very few honorable exceptions, have been devoted 
to the customary repetition of doctrines with which 
Christianity has little concern, duties which every 
body knows and admits, and crimes which every body 
condemns, while the popular and reputable vices are 


left to flourish like a green bay tree. The lives of 


these preachers correspond with their sermons, Cau 
tious, dignified, respectable, following closely in the 
train of religion when she walks in her silver slippers 
in the sunshine, and with applause, but passing by on 
the other side when she stoops to raise their black 
fellow-immortal who has been stript, beaten and 
wounded by thieves; zealous to send the Bible to 
foreign heathen, but withholding it from the slave- 
heathen at their doors; bestowing their sympathies 
and efforts upon a nefarious scheme for banishing a 
portion of our population from their native land, and 
setting their faces as a flint against those who are la- 
boring to emancipate, elevate, enlighten and Christian- 
ize these most oppressed and degraded of mankind in 
their places among us, our clergy follow in the foot- 
steps of their Jewish predecessors. And, being high 
ly esteemed among men, verily, they have their re- 
ward, 

The popular religion of New-England is wel! rep- 
resented by its orthudox religious newspapers. These 
are almost universally edited by ministers. The pa- 
pers of this class in Boston, are the 

Boston Recorder, 

Zion's Herald, 

Christian Witness and Church Advocate, 
New-Eng'and Puritan, 

Christian Watchman, 

Christian Reflector. 

What have the clerical editors of these papers said 
in reprehenusion of the late shameful outrage upon lib- 
erty, bumanity and religion, displayed in the impris- 
omrent of George Latimer? Except one brief and 
feeble paragraph from the last mentioned paper— 
nothing, absolutely nothing. Some of dem state the 
fact in the briefest terms, without comment, and oth 


| not attach to the chapter on slavery. Indeed this is a 


| thing, that he who but runs through America, may 
read with even a painful readiness ; and through all 
Mr. Dickens's remarks upon it, there runs the clear, 
curt tone of serious indignation, of werathful sar- 
casm and of anhesitating rebuke, till now declared to 
be strongly characteristic of the style of the abolition- 
ists. He cannot, however, be accused of having 
eauglit this resemblance by contact, for he avoided 
the: during his stay in this country ; doubtless that 
his testimony on the subject of slavery might be 


give it. The remarks on our U. 8. Congress, the sys- 


cheer the heart of every independent and humane 
man as a reflection of his own. 

We do not agree exactly with Mr. Dickens's re- 
marks upon the suspiciousness which he discerns in the 
American character; or rather we think his view too 
superficial a one. He calls it a blemish. We call it 
the symptom of a deep-seated disease, necessarily en+ 
gendered by republican institutions. We should be 
fouls not to be suspicious of the men whom we have 
seen run the gauntlet of political life, swerving at 
every step from the direct line, and ‘shrinking them- 
selves up sinall,’ because by that process only can 
they secure their election. Public opinion, as he 
Will this same public 
opinion elect noble, free-minded, disinterested men 
to office? Why should they not pull them down 
as readily as they elevate them? None can 
know so well asa man’s own constituency how 


justly says, sustains slavery. 


much rectitude, integrity and conscience he bar- 
tered away to secure their votes, or how much con- 
tempt he jastly incurred by years of truckling syco- 
phuocy, even to gain the point of being nominated 

How is it possible for men to trust him, after what 
they have seen, and what they know? The best of 
our people are induced to give their political support 
to such a man, because, by all these sacrifices of cha- 
racter, he has become a bad man enough to seeure 
bad men’s votes. In other words, he has become what 
the American people call ‘ available.’ 


After what Mr. Dickens observed of the character 
of the American Congress, the character of the polit- 
ical press should not astonish him. ‘The most un- 
scrupulous and bitter political partisan need invent 
no lie to serve his purposes. The bare un varnished 
truth need but be told of the mass of our public men 
of all parties; and the American people must stand 
justified by their past for its suspicions of their 
future. Such is the general corruption, that its pro- 
gress keeps pace with the wildest invention. Let 
the licentiousness of the press in its remarks upon 
political characters reach what height it may, 

‘ Their rising genius sins up to its song.’ 

Mr. Dickens may be assured that this ‘ blemish ’ 
which he notices, has a deep and dreadful cause. It 
is not, in faet, so much suspicion, as knowledge.— 
Preferable as republican institutions are, to any yet 
in existence, we still think that their natural opera- 
tion is to make public men base. That in our case 
the great body of the people have become corrupt un- 
der their influence, and that this corruption, is so gi- 
gantic in its aspect, and 60 rapid and threatening in 
its progress, we believe to be owing to the hollow hy- 
pocrisy so unblushingly practised ever since the great 
compromise which constituted us a nation,—of boast- 
ing of our devotion to freedom, while we stood 
pledged to the universe to defend slavery.—.M. w.c. 





cP Men of Massachusetts !—Come up by thousands 
to the city on Monday next. ‘The victim is ready for 
the altar’ His garlands are chains! His bracelets, 


handeuffs ! his crown, a crown of thorns! Come ye 





| 





nor by the people, the political complexion of the 
Legislature for the coming year depends on the votes 
yet to come in. Who is to be Governor is yet unde- 
cided. Morton is ahead ef Davis nearly 2090 votes ; 
but, be the result what it may, the election for Gov- 
ernor must go to the Legislature. 

The Liberty party and scattering vote, so far as 
heard from, is over six thousand, and: will probably 
amount to seven, when ali the towns-are returned. 





7 We have received’ the proceedings of meetings 


the more valuable. Let it then have all the wale in Danvers and’ Georgetown, and also of the North- 
with the community which that circumstance ought to | ampton Association of Education and Industry, rel- 


ative to the outrageous imprisonment of bro. Beach, 


tem of solitary confinement, and the manufuecuring | lugether with two letters from him, part of which is 
population of the North cannot fail to warm and) jy type: but we are so crowded with matter relating 


to poor Latimer, whose case isto be decided, for 
weal or for woe, in a few days, that we are obliged to. 
defer it all till next week. 





i> Freverick Doverass’s post-office address, at 
present, is Lynn, Mass. 





Nantucket, llth mo. Mth, 1842. 


My Dear Frienp, W. L. Garrtson: 


Charles L. Remond left here on 6th day morning, 
after holding three large public meetings, in which 
the cause of the slave was plead most powerfullly, 
and, I think, successfully. He isa noble example. 
And on Ist day eve, a-public meeting was held, 
the object of which, as stated in the call, [see suc- 
ceeding column}. was to express the interest which 
the people of Nantucket feel, in the case of the fu- 
gitive slave, George Latimer. The house was filled 
in every part, and at an early hour the meeting 
was opened; and a better meeting, I think, I nev- 
er attended. One spirit breathed throughout, and 
the resolutions which occupied the attention of the 
meeting, were unanimously accepted, by acclama- 





tion. ° 
The following vote was also passed : 


‘ That the Counsel of George Latimer be requested 
to express to that unfortunate man, the interest which 
the people of Nantucket, one and ail, feel, that he 
may have a safe and triumphant deliverance from the 
wrong and outrage under which he is now suffering.” 


A subseription was taken, and somewhat over ten 
dollars collected, which the secretary was directed 
to hand Edmund Quincy for his disbursement in 
behalf of the sufferer. 

1 write in much haste. : 

Thy affectionate friend, 
N. BARNEY. 





Suavery anp THE Caurca,—A preacher in the 
denomination of disciples or Cambeliites,in Ohio has 
been notified to appear before the church authorities, 
and answer to the charge of having publicly taught 
the following heresies: 

‘Ist. That slavery is a sin. 

o1 Thet those = hold men in bondage as slaves 


are sinners. 
3d. That slaveholders are not worthy the name of 


ies those who hold slaves are hypocrites and 


oppressors. 


ADELPHIC UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The Lecture at the Smith School Room, on Mon- 
day evening next, November 2Ist, will be delivered 
by Exvtas Suite. Subject—Rhode- Island Controver 
sy. To commence at @ 1- 2 o'clock 














ermal 
J . J . 

Administratrix Notice. _ 

N OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has 

1 been duly appointed Administratix of the estate 


of GEORGE LEE, late of Buston, in the county of 
Snffulk, laborer, deceased, and has taken upon herself 
that trust, by giving bond as the law directs; and all 
persons having demands upon the estate of said de- 
ceased are required to exhibit the same ; and all per- 
sons indebted to the estate, are called to make pay- 


ment to HARRIET D, LEE, ddministratriz 





up by myriads, to see your brother.—Latimer Journal. 


Boston, Nov. Jith, 1842, isSw 
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MISCELLANY: 





For tie Liberator. | 
THOMAS P. BEACH. 


‘ Brother, if you think Iam not suffering for the; 
slave, say so. Speak out, that] may again hear Wm 
L. Garrison! Speak, though it kill me’—T. P. 
Beach. 

‘Our persecuted and imprisoned brother wants us | 
to ‘speak out.’ Does he suppose that we do not re- | 
gard his imprisonment as an atrocious act? that we | 


do not view him as a martyr to the cause of bleeding | 


humanity? that be bas not all the sympathies of our 
soul? If so, he does not yet know us!—Wm, L. Gar- 
vison. 
Yes, martyr for the truth and right! 
Thy brother's spirit feels for thee ; 
In thee, thy griefs, thy wrongs, thy bonds, 
Doth he our suffering Saviour see. 
Think'st thou not his inmost soul 
Doth with thy sorrow sympathize 7 
Our heavenly Sire bis witness is, 
To whom his constant prayers arise. 





Add learn that sin, and sin alone, 
Is to Jehovah an offence ? 
Yet, mayest thou from thy prison-walls, 
Victim of dark idolatry, 
Come forth, and raise again thy brow 
Radiant with holy bravery— 
Thy soul,‘ perfect through suffering made,’ 
Blameless in action, word and thought, 
Send forth again that prophet-voice, 
* Crying aloud, and sparing not'— 
And, toiling, sinful man to raise 
To the pure state from which he fell, 
Till He, who sent thee in His name, 
Calls thee, ‘mid peace and love to dwell. 
Bath, Me. i. W. H. 


THE CONTRAST. 


What is lovelier far than Spring can be, 
To the gloom of dark Winter succeeding, 

When the blossoms are blushing on flower and tree, 
And the lambs in the meadow are feeding ; 

While the earth below, and the heavens above, 
Resound with the anthems of joy and love ? 

"Tis the spring of the soul! when on sin’s dark night 
A ray from above is descending, 

And the tear of contrition lit up by its light, 
With its beauty is silently blending ; 

Where the heart's broken accents of prayer and 

praise 

Are sweeter than nature's softest lays 


What is stronger and brighter than Summer's sun, 
Tn his noontide effulgence shining ; 

Yet gentler than he when his goal 1> won 
And his beams in the West are declining ; 

More glorious than Summer's most cloudless day, 
Whose loveliest splendor soon passes away ? 

Tis the Christian's zenith,—the summer of him 
Whose strength to his God is devoted, 

Who, whether his pathway be bright or dim, 
By mortals admired or unnoted— 

From strength to strength, and from grace to grace, 


Outshines the sun in bis glorious race. 


What is richer than Harvest ?—what gladdens the 
heart 
Beyond Autumn with bounty o’erflowing ? 
What is wealthier than all the proud trophies of art, 
More ripe than the red vintage glowing ; 
Vet majestic and touching, as Autumn's eve, 
When the sun’s calm glory is taking its leave? 
*Tis the Saint's ripe harvest ;—the gathering in 
To the garner of thanks and of glory; 
"lis prayer and praise for redemption from sin ; 
His hopes, now his locks are boary, 
That the mercy and goodness vouchsafed him long, 
May still be his stay, and his even-song. 


What is stiller and fairer than Winter's night, 
When the full moon and stars are unclouded; 

When earth is bespangled with glory and light, 
Tho’ its life deep within it ke shrouded ; 

When all is so calm and so lovely around, 
That a whisper might startle the car by its sound. 

"Tis the parting hour of the saint, when his cheek 
Is tinged with delightful emotion : 

When his eye and his smile in silence bespeak 
The spirit’s sublimest devotion ; 

When his earthly beauty and vigor have flown, 
But the brightness of heaven is over him thrown. 


BERNARD BARTON. 


is THERE AN UNBELIEVER? 
BY THOS HAYNES BAYLEY. 
Is there an ‘nbeliever ? 
One man who walks the earth, 
And madly doubts that Providence 
Watched o’er him at his birth ? 
He robs mankind for ever 
Of hope beyond the tomb ; 
What gives he as a recompense ? 
The brnte’s unhallowed doom | 


In manhood’s loftiest hovr, 
In health, and strength, and pride, 
O! lead his steps through valleys green, 
Where rills ‘mid cowslips glide ; 
Climb nature's granite tower, 
Where man hath rarely trod ; 
And will he then, in such a scene, 
Deny there is a God? 
Yes !—the proud heart will ever 
Prompt the false tongte’s reply ‘ 
An omnipresent Providence 
Still madly he'll deny ; 
But see the unbeliever 
Sinking in death's decay ; 
And hear the cry of penitence ' 
He never learn'd to pray. 


IMMORTALITY, 

Must I be left forgotten in the dust, 
_ When faith relenting lets the flowers survive ? 
Must Nature's voice, to man alone unjust, 

Bid him, though doomed to perish, hope to live ? 
Is it for this, fair virtue oft must strive 

With disappointment, penury and pain? 
No! heaven's eternal spring shall yet arrive, 

And man’s majestic beauty bloom again, 
Bright through the eternal year of love's triumphant 
reiga. 





BEATTIE. 


From the Portsmouth Journal. 


Peculiar Traits of Southern Life.--Condition of 
Woman.--Her Strange Seclusion.--True and 
False Civilization.--Southern Chivalry. 


It has been before remarked, that the customs and 
character of the people of Savannah are marked by 
a deeper impression of the peculiar traits of south- 
ern life—that its spirit and habitudes are more of 
the South than those of its gayer and more brilliant 
rival, Charleston; and of this obvious distinctive- 
ness of southern life, no trace is more impressive 
than the peculiar usages of southern society in re- 
gard to woman, by whose position and estimate the 
degree of civilized culture is usually measured, 

The uncommon and even anyious attention of 
southern custom to preserve the delicacy of women, 
makes of her a prude in spite of her nature. A se- 
clusion, almost Mahommedan, is demanded of her 
by the exactions of southern fashion. Scarcely a 
females ever seen in the more public streets of 
Richmond or Savannah, and a woman would imme- 
diately lose caste to be seen walking unattended up- 


ments of the social system there prevalent. But} 
this, when allowed the full influence of its effects, | 
is not sufficient to account for all the phenomena of 
this strange prudishness, this extravagant perversion 
of nature. The highest civilization demands, at the 
same time, of woman, a cultivation of that delicate 
sensitiveness which is her pride and chief adorn- 
ment, and a full expansion of her intellectual na- 
ture by the free and unfettered range of her obser- 
vation and inquiries over all modes of thought, all 
experiences of life. The Odalisque of the Ha- 
ram is delicate as the half-opened petals of the | 


rose of the East, and this is all her boast, for when | 


this fragile attractiveness is faded, her whole mis- 
sion in life is over. With no soul to her merely 
earthly being, no nature or inheritance in the mind 
itself, she is buta gilded toy, regarded only while 
yet undefaced as serviceable to a selfish delight, but 
utterly incapable of inspiring that reverence that 
springs from the assertion of her true nature and 
dignity. 

1 am well aware that the old honsi soit que mal y 
pense is allowed no applicability or point in the es- 
timation of American society, and that in none of 
our parlors or galleries does conventional decency 
allow of paintings but of tailor’s and millener’s gar- 
ments—or of statues unless in long pantaloons and 
short jackets; but this is nothing to the restrained 
compass in which the men of the South are com- 
pelied to move in the presence of their ladye-ioves ; 
a fow] is allowed to have no legs at all, but merely 
linbs—hogs are never hogs, but pigs—the generic 
term mule, 1s by a sad mis-appliance, made to father 
whole herds of his longer-eared relatives, and | 
have even known a modest young man much cen- 
sured, for making use at table of the term digestible, 
as applied to the nature of different vegetables. 

Southern females being so unjustly curtailed of 
their fair liberties, have indeed thus turned upon 
their tormentors and tyrants the even-handed jus- 
tice of making them, while in their presence, sub- 
mitto the galling restraint of their own yoke. This 
is, in some quarters, carried to sucha pitch of ex- 
travagance, that woman would seem a being so ten- 
der and delicate as to be in perpetual danger of be- 
ing broken like glass, by merely coming in contact 
with man—that the highest destiny of woman is to 
be a literal angel, ignorant alike and uncontamina- 
ted by the soilment of matter. 

I have alluded, above, to a partial cause of this 
peculiarity of southern custom, that which resides 
in the peculiar structure of southern society, in 
which the white female is perpetually contrasted 
much to her advantage with the negress, and in the 
unsafe exposure of the weak and defenceless to the 
incursions of a danger, which, if never acknowl- 
edged, is still consciously felt, amidst conditions of 
life so unequal. But beyond this, there is apparent, 
upon a close observation of southern life, a species 
of lurking and secret jealousy of women—an orien- 
tal desire of confining her to a state of restriction 
and surveillance—an overweening anxiety in man 
to engross all her social as well as domestic rela- 
tions to himself alone. But this seems far from be- 
ing founded upon any extravagant or exalted no- 
tions of the inherent dignity of woman. In south- 
ern domestic life, the appreciation of woman is not 
even just, for here man is stern and inflexible in re- 
fusing to yield a jot or tittle of his natural or con- 
ventional right of authority, and southern females 
much transcend those of the North in their ready 
habits of implicit obedience, which, in many cases, 
I have observed to be even anxious!y deferential. 

In fact, as southern society, in many of its aspects, 
exhibits traits of the medeeval character rather than 
of a later civilization, so the condition of woman in 
this society is fixed and graduated by customs which 
have become obsolete wherever this later and high- 
er civilization prevails. The condition of woman 
amidst the boasted yet bastard chivalry of the South, 
resembles, in the same degree, the condition of wo- 
man in the times of true chivalry. She is regarded, 
in external form, as a goddess to be worshipped, 
but at the same time and in reality, as a child and 
plaything, to be allowed no will of herown. Man 
her lord is emulous and constant to pay at her foot- 
stoo! the tribute of his ostentatious homage, though 
chiefly moved by a secret consciousness that the 
poor feeble thing, by the contrast she presents to his 
power and strength, but adds to the eclat of his own 
more exalted position. 

Add to this that in all southern nations, through 
the jealous policy of society, woman has been the 
more secluded and restrained almost in Just propor- 
tion to the lowness of the latitude. In ancient 
Greece, none but courtesans like Aspasia were per- 
mitted the free development of their intellectual na- 
ture, in exchange fer which they were content to 
forfeit their rank in social esteem; and though a 
few of the Roman matrons have, through extraor- 
dinary coincidences, secured to their high honor a 
memory of themselves in the annals of their nation, 
this immortality of their name has been chiefly re- 
flected back to them through their connexion with 
illustrious sons, fathers or husbands. They possessed 
no such personal importance in the state as that held 
by females amidst the rudcest tribes of uncivilized 
Germany, of the Gauls, or the Celts. Among the 
Arabs, no less civilized, woman both before and 
since the advent of Mahommed has been but a 
drudge and slave of man; while, as in mockery of 
her abject condition, the Arabian salutation is con- 
stantly repeated—‘ may you be happy—may your 
children be boys—and may the evil tidings of an 
infant daughter never meet your ear.’ 





-1 Compliment to Church Members.--A corres- 
pondent of the Boston Recorder, writing from Rhode 
Island, says: 


‘ Nearly all the troubles which ministers of this day 
have, come from meddling church members. ‘The 
Society seldom troubles a minister. What a disgrace 
to religion! I often dread td see persons join a church, 
so many of them prove troublers in Israel.’ 





Government. ‘Self-government,’ said the ven- 
erable John Quincy Adams, in his late lecture ve- 
fore the Boston Lyceum, ‘is the best kind of gov- 
ernment, and is the most important of all, for if ev- 
ery one would govern himself, there would be no 








Woman’s Rights. 
Gov. Hubbard, of N. Hampshire, in his late mes- 
sage, thus avows and defends the rights of women: 


I would not desire that any alteration in onr fun- 
damental laws should be made, with a view to give 
political rights to a class of inhabitants who are now 
excluded from all political privileges. I desire that 
our political and thatour social relations may remain 
undisturbed. But it has long impressed my mind 
that this great principle of equal right and equal 
privilege was disregarded by subjecting the proper- 
ty of our female to a like taxation with that of our 
male inhabitants. It seems to me to be an act of 
paramount injustice. Any individual who has given 
to this subject the least consideration, will perceive 
that the practical operation of our existing laws sub- 
jecting the property of females to an equal taxation 
with that of males, is most unequal and oppressive. 
| The industry of our female population is confined to 
}but few channels. Their ordinary and most usual 
jemployments excludes the idea of their ability to 
psp a fortune by their best efforts. The applica- 

tion of their energies is confined to inanual labor or 
The habits of life and 





| to the instruction of youth. 


|all our social relations do not admit the female por- 





wages of the labor of the female, on the same amount 


.| of property, a like per cent. beyond that of the male 


inhabitant. ‘he practical operation then of the ex- 
isting statute, touching the taxation of property, is 
most unequal, unjust and oppressive upon females. 
It is an evil, and should be corrected. 

Independent of this consideration, I regard the 
taxation or feinales, in an equal degree with that of 
the male inhabitant, as inconsistent with that great | 
principle which lies at the foundation of our free | 
government—* the consent of the governed.’ 

Females, upon no principle of equal and common 
justice, can be made subject to the same degree of 
taxation as those by whose political power our gov- 
ernment alone is properly constituted and adininis- 
tered. Our male population possesses rightfully all 
political power. ‘I'hey alone contribute to the elec- 
tion of those charged with the important business of 
| devising the ways and means for the support of the 
| government and of the free institutions of the State. 
They are exclusively, and as before observed, in 
perfect accordance with propriety and public policy, 
employed in the administration of our public affairs. 

The exclusive political rights, the intellectual op- 
erations and the physical ability of man point him 
out as designed by the framers of the Constitution, 
by all the relations of civil society, and by every 
consideration of equal justice, to bear the greater 
portion of the burdens necessary for the well being 
of the community. 

I am not prepared to say that the female inhabi- 
tant should be excused from all taxation. Every 
member of society, female as well as male, ‘has a 
right to be protected by it in the enjoyment of life, 
liberty and property, and therefore is bound to con- 
tribute inthe necessary expenses for such protection. 
Females enjoy all these rights in a degree equal to 
|that of males. ‘Their lives, character, liberty and 
property are alike protected by the laws of the State. 
They have in comimon with those of the other sex 
the benefit of our existing laws for the enforcement 
of their rights. For this protection and this securi- 
ty, something should be contributed. 

What amount of property the female inhabitant 
might possess before she should be called upon to 
make this contribution, is for you to determine. In 
view, however, of every consideration which has 
been presented to my mind, I do not hesitate, as the 
result of my Lest reflections, to recommend to the 
Legislature to provide, that females may possess a 
fixed amount of their own property, honestly and 
without fraud acquired, whether real or personal, 
the fruits of their own industry, wholly exempt from 
taxation. Such a change in our policy, such an al- 
teration in our existing statutes would be promotive 
of that equal justice which is our boast and pride. 





From the Dover Morning Star. 
Monrre ier, Oct. 20th, 1842, 
Tv the Editor of the Morning Star: 

Sin—An individual signing himself ‘ E. Hutch- 
ins,’ charges me, in a recent number of your paper, 
with having said that ‘a greater act of iniquity was 
never committed than Great Britain perpetrated 
when she set the 800,000 slaves of her West India 
colonies at liberty”* And in the most libellous 
manner attempts to hold me up before the country 
as deserving, with a ‘ niggardly miscreant,’ ‘ mingled 
‘pity and contempt.’ 

I have but to deny this charge, and leave its au- 
thor to the penalty which an enlightened public 
inflicts upon the calumniator. If he has, through 
ignorance or prejudice, misapprehended my lan- 
guage, let him examine my published sentiments 
on pages 227 to 232 ina work entitled ‘A mission 
to England,” and do me justice. All that I have 
said, is, in effect, but a reiteration of the words of 
the venerable John Quincy Adams, which are, 
‘And how was the emancipation of slaves in the 
British colonies accomplished? By act of Parlia- 
ment—an assembly in which the colonists had no 
representation. In direct contradiction to the prin- 
| ciple upon which our revolution was founded If 
| the question had been submitted to the decision of 
| the legislative assemblies of the colonies themselves, 
| do you imagine that any such emancipation would 
jhave been effected, even for twice or thrice the 
| ainount of the indemnity allowed by Parliament 

This note is necessary only for those who do not 
know me. My friends, and the public who have 
heard me, well know the pleasure I feel in the liber- 
| ty and improved condition of the West India color- 
}ed population. J will thank you, Sir, to insert this 
note in the Star, and believe me, very respectfully, 
Your ob’t, R. R. GURLEY. 


* If any body is to blame in attributing this lan- 
guage to Mr. Gurley, it is not bro. Hutchins. He is 
the last man that would knowingly misrepresent any 
body. He quoted the remark from an account which 
we gave of Mr. Gurley’s address here. We certainly 
understood Mr. Gurley to use the language attributed 
to him, and so wrote it down at the time. A friend 
who sat beside us, also understood him so. It is not 
impossible but what he used perfidy, instead of iniqui- 
ty. We are satisfied that he used one or the other of 
these terms in the connection in which we placed 
the latter. And he went on to comment very severe- 
ly upon the act of Great Britain in liberating the 
slaves of her West India colonies, in which he ex- 
pressed great doubts of the truth of the reports por- 
traying the favorable results of the act.—Ep. Star. 








We copy the following paragraph from the 
Georgetown (D. C.) Advocate of Saturday last: 


‘Runaway Neeroes. We hear reports from all 
parts of the District and surrounding am of 
very numerous cases of negroes absconding. Per- 
haps within the last month, at least one hundred 
slaves have clandestinely left their owners, and fled 
northward. Georgetown has a large proportion— 
five absconded on one single night this week. This 
is the first fruits of a new scheme entered into by 
the negroes of the North, and their brethren the ab- 
olitionists, of which we have before now heard a de- 
scription. Societies are formed, the members of 
which pay a weekly subscription, for the purpose of 
raising funds to assist the liberation of slaves, by 
paying so much a head for every ove successfully 
got off. It is believed that in some instances ae- 
groes have been carried off to the North from this 
District by way of the Potomac and the ocean, the 
captain or owners of the vessels so engaged, receiv- 








need of civil government.’ 


ing from their employers a regular price on delivery. 
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Delinquencies of Irishaien in Americae-The 
AntisSiavery Cause. 


We have repeatedly alluded to the disgraceful 
conduct of our countrymen in America with refer- 
ence to the crying sin—slavery. On some occa- 
sions, we admit they have acted well—aye, nobly. 
At the great meeting at Faneuil Hall, Boston, when 
the ‘Mammoth’ [rish address was unrolled, there 
was a genuine outbreak of the ‘[rish heart’ against 
the giant oppression; but, grieved are we to say, 
that this high ground does not appear to be general- 
ly upheld ; and we have again and again been pain- 
ed at hearing accounts of the miserable prostration 
of our countrymen at the fuotstool of slavery and 
its abettors, One of the more recent illustrations of 
this spirit has appeared in a Jate number of the Bos- 
ton Post, in the shape of a letter from a Mr. Thomas 
Brady, of Pottsville, who claims to be Irish either by 
birth or descent. We have read this letter atten- 
tively, and it needs some stretch of charity and for- 
bearance not to call it by the names of * presumptu- 
ous’ and ‘impudent.’ He begins, in the first place, 
by telling his readers that he hesitated for some 
time before concluding to reply to the various un- 


ee 





(Mr. O’C.) holds nocommunity of feeling either with 
the firebrand abolitionists of America, or the no less 
enthusiastic zealots of his own country.’ [n this 
Mr. T. Brady has abandoned the ground of ques- 
tioning the genuineness of those signatures which 
his party first took up. He has, in fact, acknow- 
ledged then; but does he not know that Mr. O’Con 
nell,in the Repeal Association, avowed that he, 
considerately, openly, and knowingly signed that 
document, declaring that, come what would, he de- 
tested slavery, and was an abolitionist? And Mr. 
Brady must know further, if he be not wonderfully 
ignorant, that the language of that address was 
nothing in severity, compared with what he (Mr. 
O'Connell) has again and again said in reference to 
slavery. He (Mr. O'Connell) has not deserted the 
abolition party, either at home or abroad. Far from 
it! We know he stands as open to assist the Irish 
and English abolition party as ever, and the Ameri- 
can pro-slavery folk are greatly mistaken if they 
think he does not look with deep interest to the 
struggle now carrying on by the friends of freedom 
in the United States in the anti-slavery cause. 

We have much more to say respecting this letter 
of Mr. Brady, and the general question of abolition. 
We mark the hue and cry sought to be got up un- 
der the bugbear amalgamation. We leave these, 
however, for another article, merely stating we will 
return to the subject again. 





From the New-York Watchman. 


Letter from Rev. John Robe, Missionary to St. 
Croix. 


The pro-slavery inhabitants of this town were 
kept in a state of great alarm on the night of the 
10th inst.; some sport-loving individual having writ- 
ten on the walls of a house in the main street, to be- 
ware of the 10th, as the slaves were determined to 
burn and destroy on that night, if not emancipated 
before. The police master took an official copy of 
this writing, and like that on Belshazzar’s wall, it 
created much consternation, Patrols of military 
are said to have been seen in the streets during the 
night, and it is believed that several persons did not 
sleep from uneasiness. I do not think that the 
slaves will ever resort to so violent means, for they 
are avery quiet people, and have borne their suffer- 
ings with much patience, and that in days when 
their sufferings were far more than now. With re- 
gard to the prospects of the Island, it can scarcely 
be worse than it is at present, and nothing but 
emancipation can save it from utter ruin. Many in 
this Island are fond of saying that emancipation has 
ruined the British West India Islands; but more 
truly, non-emancipation is speedily and effectualiy 
ruining this. Slavery, to be profitable, cannot afford 
to be kind. It must torture the greatest amount of 
labor possible from the slaves, otherwise the owner 
cannot well afford to support his slaves. Knowing 
that what he works for is not his, the slave has no 
motive for industry, and but little ambition to be 
honest; and yet they who cause his dishonesty are 
continually crying out against it! 

Hoping and praying that the day is approaching 
when liberty shall be proclaimed to all, I am thine 
for the cause, JOHN ROBE. 

West End, St. Croix, W. I., 9th mo. 10th, 1842. 





ITEMS. 

Heroes of the Revolution.—There are in the United 
States just one hundred soldiers of the Revolution on 
the pension list over one hundred years of age. The 
oldest man on the list is Michael Hale, of Union Co. 
Penn., who is in his 115th year. 


Dr Maginn.—The celebrated Dr. Maginn, the Sir 
Morgan O'Doherty of Frazer's Magazine, died in Lon- 
don a short time since of delirium tremens. He was 
one of the ablest writers of the age, deeply learned in 
the philosophy and seience of the most civilized coun- 
try of the earth, yet ‘he died as the fool dieth.’ 


Pithy Reasons. —One of our agents sends the fol- 
lowing request from a subscriber in Connecticut.— 
We forbear to mention name and place, lest he 
should think the thing does not look so well in print 
as it nay in the shady corner of his own mind 


‘ 





, Wishes to have his Standard discontin- 
ed, for the following reasons: Ist’ Because he cares 
nothing ubout the negroes. 2d. Because he dislikes 
a woman editor. 3. Because, if he continues to re- 
ceive the paper, his wife and children will read it.’ 


On the 16th of August there was a dreadful fire in 
the town of Troitek, in the Government of Onenburg, 
which destroyed the barracks, Custom House, prison, 
and two hundred and forty-six private houses. 


The princely entertainments of the Marquis of 
Breadalbane, during Queen Victoria's visit to Scotland, 
will, it is said, cost £90,000. The Marquis has arent 
roll of £45,000 per annum, besides considerable accu- 
mulations, and he has no family. 


The American ship Fairfield had arrived at Gibral- 
tar, with the news that the difficulty between the Uni- 
ted States and the Emperor of Morocco nad been set- 
tled to the satisfaction of both countries. 


The attempts to navagate the Euphrates and Tigris 
by steam, have been abandoned, the impediments to 
the navigation being found too numerous to be over- 
come. 


Several thousands of Polish and Russian Jews at 
Berlin and elsewhere, have entered into an engage- 
ment to proceed on the first favorable opportunity, to 
Jerusalem, to await in prayer and fasting the coming 
of the Messiah. si 


Gen. Joseph Desha, ex-Governor of Kentecky, died 
at his reridence, in Georgetown, Kentucky, on 
Wednesday, the 13th ult. His remains were lasorned 
next day with military and masonic honors, 


The Pittsburgh papers say that Capt. Chatney had 
inspected 100 Paixhan guns made there for govern- 
ment, and that every gun passed inspection, no one 
having proved deficient, They are all 38 pounders 
and weigh about two tons each. { 


Sad Accident.—A man Was run over by the Batavia 
cars, on Saturday, and one of bis arma w 


as horribly 
crushed, and a leg broken. He was crazy 7 


An individual failed in Philadelphia, on Saturday, 


who had a legacy a short time since of $135,000. and 
haa lost the whole of it in stock *peculatione. : 
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TRAVELLERS’ DIRECTORY. 
qr Equally free to all. 
NASHUA AND LOWELL RAILROAD. 
FALL AND WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 
N and afier Monday, Sept. 12, the passenger 
trains will run daily, Sundays excepted, in con- 
nexion with the cars of the Boston and Lowell Rail- 
road. ve Buston at 7 1-2 and 111-2 A. M., and 43-4 
. M. ‘ 
Leave Lowell at 81-2 A M,, 1234 and 5 3-4 
P. M. or immediately on the arrival of the cars from 
ston. 
gr peal Nashville for Lowell and Boston at6 1-2 
A.M. and 12 1-4 and 41-2 P.M. eB : 
Passengers can be conveyed to Concord, N H. on 
the Concord railroad, which is now open to the pub- 
lic for transportation of passengers and merchandise. 
The cars on the road cunneet with allthe trains outhe 
road. 
“are from Nashua to Boston $1 50. 
« from Nashua to Lowell, 50 ets. 
« from Concord to Boston 2 50. 
« from Concord to Lowell 1 5! 
On the arrival of the cars at Nashua, stages leave 











Leave Boston at 7 1-2 and 11 1-2 P. M., and 
43-4 P.M. Leave Lowell at 71-4 A. M. 1 and 5 
P.M. 

CHARLES 8. STORROW, 
Agent Boston and Lowell Railroad Company. 
Oct. 2. 





c7-4n odious distinction on account of color, and @ 
bullying propensity to carry it out. 


EASTERN RAILROAD. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

N and after Aug. 18th, Trains leave as follows : 
Boston for Portsmouth, 7 AM. 12 M,5 PM. 
Boston for Salem, 7, 8 3-4, 12 M, 3 1-2, 5, 7PM. 

Salem to Marblehead, 7 3-4, 9 1-2, AM. 1, 21-2, 
41-4,6 PM. 

Portsmouth to Boston, 7 AM, 12 1-2, 4 PM. 

Salem to Boston, 7 1-4, 9, 11, AM. 21-2, 5 1-2, 6 


Marblehead to Salem, 7, 83-4, 10 1-2 AM. 2, 3, 
5.40 PM. 

Sundays to Portsmouth at 12 M.—from Portsmouth, 
7 AM. 

This Company will not be responsible for any loss 
ordamage to baggage beyond $100, unless paid for at 
the rate of the price of a passage for every $500 ad- 
ditional value. 

JOUN KINSMAN, 
Master Transportation. 





7 E¢uality of privileges. 
WESTERN RAILROAD. 


N and after Monday, Sept. 12, 1842, passenger 
trains ran daily, (Sundays excepted,) leaving 
Boston at 7 AM, and 3 PM, for Albany. Albany at 
7 A. M.,and 1P.M. for Boston Springfield at 6 3-4 
A.M. and 125-4 P.M, for Albany. Springfield at 6 
A.M. and 1 P.M. for Boston. Worcester at 9 1-2 
A. M. and 5 1-2 P.M. for Albany. 
The Mail train leaves Springtield Saturdays, at 
81-2 AM. arriving at Boston at8 AM 


arriving in Springfield at 7 1-4 PM. 

The time is Boston time, which is about 15 minutes 
in advance of Albany time. 

The morning train from Boston to Albany arrive at 
Worcester at 9 1-2 AM. and at Springfield at 121-4 


M. at at Pittsfield 33-4 PM. at Chatham 5 1-4, PM... 
Fare through, $5 00.) 


and at Albany 61-4 P.M. 
The cars leave Albany for Utica at 7 PM. 

The evening train from Boston to Albany arrives 
at Worcester at 5 1-2 PM. at Springfield 8 1-4 P M.— 
leave next morning at 63-4, arrive at Pittsfield 9 3-4, 
at Chatham at I] 2-4, and at Albany at 12 M. 

The morning train from Albany arrives at Chatham 
81-4, at Pittsfield 93-4, A. M., atSpringfield 12 1-2 
M. at Worcester 3 3-4 PM. and at Boston at 6 1-2 
PM. 

The evening train from Albany to Boston arrive at 
Chatliam at 2 1-4, PM, at Springfield 6 1-2 PM.— 
leaves Springfield at 6 next morning, and arrives at 
Boston LL 1-2 PM. 

For Greenfield, Hanover and Hacerhill.— Siages 
leave SpringtielJ daily, at 9 P. M., for Haverhill, via 
Northampton, Greenfield, Brattleboro’, Hanover, &e. 
Passengers leaving Boston at 3 P. M., may take this 
line. GEORGE BLISS, President. 





(Ly Haran rights xor restored, but shamefully out 
raged still. 


BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE, TAUNTON 
AND NEW-BEDFORD RAILROAD. 
FALL AND WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 
To Commence Serr. J, 1842. 

Boston and New York U. 8. Mail train via Stonington. 
NTE United States Mail Train will leave Boston 
daily, Sundays excepted, at 4 o'clock, P. M.; 

and Providence daily, Mondays excepted, on the ar- 

rival of Mail trom New-York. 
ACCOMMODATION TRAINS 

Leave Boston for Providence, Dedham, Taunton, 
and New Bedford, daily, Sundays excepted, at 7 3-4 
A.M. and 31-4 P.M. 

Leave Providence for Boston, Taunton, New Bed- 
ford and Way stations daily, Sundays excepted, at 
734 AM. and 3 PM. 

Leave New Bedford for Boston and Providence, 
and way stations, daily, Sundays excepted, at7 1-2 
AM., and 21-2 PM. 

Leave Taunton fur Boston and Providence, daily, 
Sundays excepted at 8 1-4 A. M. and31-4 P.M. 

DEDHAM BRANCH RAILROAD. 

The trainsr atdaily, Sundays excepted, as follows: 
— Boston at 8 1-2 AM, 121-2 M.31-4 and G12 
Leave Dedham at 7 1-2 AM. 10 AM. and 5 1-4 PM. 

W. RAYMOND LEB, Sep’t. 





i No erclusiveness. 
BOSTON AND WORCESTER RAILROAD. 
WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 


O* and after Tuesday, Nov. Ist, 1842, the accom 
modation trains will run daily, except Sundays, 
as follows: : ™ 
Leave Boston at 7, A. M., 1, P. M., and 3, P. M. 
Leave Worcester at 6 1-2 and 9 A. M. and 4 P. M. 
The first and last trains from Bostoa, and the sec- 
ond and third from Worcester connect with the trains 
of the Western Railroad. The first and second with 
the Norwich Railroad. 
NEW YORK STEAMBOAT TRAIN, VIA NOR 
WICH, 
will leave Boston at 4 o'clock, P. M. every day, stop- 
ping at Framingham, Worcester, &c. 
A mail train on Sunday will leave Worcester at 6 
A. M.; Boston at2 P.M. 
All baggage at the risk of the owner. 
WILLIAM PARKER, Superintendent 





._7-Yo unwarrantable distinctions. 


NORWICH AND WORCESTER RAILROAD 
RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT LINE BETWEEN BOSTON 
AND NEW YORK. 

HE New York steamboat train will leave Wor- 
cester every day, (Sandays excepted,) on the ar- 
rival of the train Which leaves Boston at 4 P. M., and 
will leave Norwich for Worcester and Boston, on the 
arrival of the steamer from New York. 
ACCOMMODATION TRAINS 
leave Norwich at 6 A. M., and 41-2 P. M. daily, ex- 
cept Sundays. 

Leave Worcester at 10 A.M. and 4 P.M. 

The trains leaving Norwich at 6 A. M. and Wor- 
cester at 91-2 A. M., and 4 P. M., connect with the 
traias of the Boston and Worcester and Weetern 
rail roads. T. WILLIS PRATT, Sup't 





> returning, | 
leaves Boston at2 PM.and Worcester at 4 1-2 PM, | 
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